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A small diamond is relatively just as good and just as valuable as a 


large one. 


In. the same sense the Hupmobile is precisely as fine as the largest, 
the best, and the most expensive cars made. 

We make the comparison because we want you to learn to associate 
the Hupmobile in your mind with the finest cars you know. 


The Hupmobile claims the right (and 
discriminating owners) to travel side by 
of motordom. 

It confesses no delinquencies; admits 
no inferiorities; concedes no advantage 
save size and carrying capacity to cars 
costing *twice and thrice its price. 

Observe the personnel of its ownership 
in your own city. 

Note that the majority of men who 
drive a Hupmobile are the men who 
know good cars—whose private garage, 
perhaps, houses several fine cars of other 
types. 

The Hupmobile was built to fill a par- 
ticular need—to supply a special want— 
to furnish a type of car that was lack- 
ing. 

Its creators could see no reason why 

a car carrying two passengers should not 
be just as good — just as sound and 
just as trustworthy—as the best big car 
built. 
Every part that contributes to 
power and speed and staunchness 
in the Hupmobile is precisely 
as good and fine as the same 
part in the best big car. 















Hu , 
ene The two are mates in 
Car quality. 

Company, The Hupmobile will 
Dept. L, go anywhere that 


Detroit, Michigan. the big car will go; 


Send 1910 Hap climb any. hill 
mobile literature and 
mame and address of 
Hupmobile dealer. 





the big car will climb; and do anything 
the big car will do except that it will not 
carry the same number of passengers. 


Sa 
and Send It Now 
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4 Cylinders 

20 H. P. 

Bosch Magneto 
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Compares with the costliest cars as a perfect 
small diamond with a large one. 


When you buy the ordinary car of moderate price, you say to yourself: 


“T am getting just the sort of car indicated by the price—a moderately 


good car.” 


that right is conceded by out increasing the price. 


side with the best products 





SPECIFICATIONS 


ENGINE—4 cyl., 20 H. P., 3% in. bore, 334 in. stroke ; 
L-head type; water cooled; offset crank shait; 
fan-bladed fiy wheel in front; Parson’s white 
bronze bearings; noiseless cam shaft. 

TRANSMISSION—Selective sliding gears, in ex- 
tension bolted to crank case; shifting with- 
out noise. 

CLUTCH—Multiple disc type; self-adjusting; en- 
closed in gear case; running in oil. 

REAR AXLE-—Shaft drive; Hyatt roller and New 
Departure bearings; shaft and universal joifit 
and lubricated by oil from crank case through 
transmission. 

BRAKES—Two foot and two emergency (internal 
expanding), lined with Thermoid on rear hubs. 

IGNITION—Bosch high-tension magneto, doing 
away with spark coil, batteries and connect- 
ing wires. 

TIRES—30 x 3 inches. 

WHEEL BASE—86 inches. 

TREAD—56 inches. 

SPRINGS—-Semi-elliptical front, 
spring rear. 

EQUIPMENT—Two side and tail oil lamps, dragon 
horn, tools, repair kit, pump. 


WEIGHT—1100 pounds, regular equipment. 
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When you buy a Hupmobile, on the contrary, you buy a quality and 
a degree of excellence with which the price has nothing to do. 
If the Hupmobile were any bigger, it could not be made as good with- 


These things (which are literally true) will explain to you what, per- 


haps, you had not understood before— 
why you have encountered in the year 
past so many enthusiastic partisans of the 
Hupmobile. 

Everybody, if you will stop to think 
backward a little bit, has seemed-to say 
kind things about the Hupmobile. 

They have said these things about the 
Hupmobile because it is the newly good 
kind of a moderate-sized car which we have 
just described. 

A year ago there were less than 100 
Hupmobiles in commission. 

Today 5000 are being built—as rapidly 
as excellence of workmanship with the 
finest materials will permit of hurry—to 
satisfy a demand which sprang up in in- 
credible volume long before the first hun- 
dred cars were completed. 

Of course, you want to know all about 
a car which has been favored with the 
warmest approval ever extended, by the 
American motor-buying public to any 
motor car. 

Even if you own a car to which you are 
strongly attached, you would like to have 
placed before you all the information which 
will shed light upon a condition so unprec- 
edented as the Hupmobile has created. 

And if you are wavering in your 
choice of a car, your desire to know is 
even stronger. 


Sign and send the coupon. 

It will bring you not only the Hupmobile literature, picturing and 
describing the 1910 Hupmobile in every detail. 

It will bring, in addition, the name and address of the Hupmobile 
dealer in your home, or the one nearest you. 

We will put you in direct touch with the car, so that you can ride in it 
and satisfy yourself as to the literal truth of every statement we have made. 
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ourself: 


AN INTERPRETER OF THE WEST 


ic Remington, who died recently at his home in New Rochelle, New York, was one of the first artists to represent pictorially the distinctive types 
West, and to interpret its life for the people of the East. An article dealing with the artist and his work will be found on page 14 of this issue 
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Comment 


In the Terror of Our Own Greatness 

As. Congress at last settles to its work, as the 
varigus Legislatures convene for theirs, as new 
te and Governors take office, as grown people 
in general turn from holiday-making to the duties 
of a new year, and youths and children go back 
to their colleges and schools, is there any one 
thought or mood that they all probably in some 
measure share? If there is, then it is doubtless 
the sense of the magnitude and puissance to which 
we have come as a people, the bewildering multi- 
plicity..of our activities and responsibilities, the 
sheer immensity of the volume of our life. The 
day when we could brag, boy-like, of our bigness 
is gone; we are grown too big at last for that crude 
joyousness. That our Secretary of State can 
by a brief, curt note unseat a ruler and animate 
a reyolution in another republic gives us pause 
rather than exhilaration. There is trepidation in 
our very strength. Not for us all, of course; there 
are natures so much stronger than they are gentle, 
so -_predominantly practical and acquisitive, that 
they can face it all undisquieted and go on gov- 
erning and building, rising by the folly and mean- 
ness and nobleness of others, making and spend- 
ing -fortunes, marrying and begetting children, 
and-growing old and dying, without wonder and 
without fear. Perhaps it is right, as it seems to 
be inevitable, that such should be our masters. 
But the mass of us are not of that fibre. Strange- 
ly lacking as we are in makers of poetry and of 
music, and though seemingly less and less at- 
tentive to the churches, we are yet mindful—more 
and more mindful, some of us, as our earthly 
splendor heightens toward noon—of all the im- 
memorial mystery and pain of living. And our 
chief -desire is still the desire of all the ages: to 
be sure that some supreme wisdom watches, that 
some immeasurable power controls, that some in- 
finite loving-kindness understands and pities. 


A Good Beginning 

Mayor Gaynor starts well. Offering the posi- 
tion of Park Commissioner for the Bronx to Mr. 
Tuomas J. Hiccrns, a man of good repute, he said: 


I trust you will accept, for a thorough reform in 
that office is needed. Among other things, I find 
that every one appointed to work in the park there, 
in whatever capacity, is required to join a political 
club ‘of the present commissioner and pay it dues and 
assessments periodically levied to be used in primary 
contests and for other political purposes. 

Let all of that be stopped immediately. No po- 
litical interference or influence whatsoever shall be 
suffered in any department of the government of the 
city of New York. 

Them’s our sentiments, and they’re fine. This 
city needs a thorough house-cleaning. Every de- 
partment is honeycombed with sordid political 
abuses such as the Mayor indicates. If he will 
only live up. to the last sentence in his letter, the 
blessing of the Lord and all of His children who 
live hereabout will descend upon him. The few 
appointments made by the new Mayor at this 
writing, we are happy to say, are excellent. Only 
one Tammany man, Mr. RuineLanpeR WaALpo, is 
in the bunch, and he is considerably better than 
half bad, The new corporation counsel, Mr. 
ArcuIBALD R. Watson, is a first-rate lawyer and 
a high-class man. We know little of the others, 


but the all-wise papers say they are unexception- 
There is not a single political hack among 


able. 
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them, anyhow, and that is something in these 
taxicab days. The new broom certainly has swept 
clean as far as it has gone. Again we say: Happy 
New-Year, Judge! 


What, Ho! Let Fall the Portcullis 

Well, of all things! Here is the Honorable 
Bourke Cockran butting into the Tobacco Trust 
suit on the curious ground that he is not guilty 
of aiding, abetting, or performing a criminal act. 
He declares upon his word and honor, to say 
nothing of under oath, that he did. not effect the 
combination of the Union and American Tobacco 
Companies; that as a matter of fact, as a stock- 
holder of the former, he sternly opposed the 
merger; and that finally he exchanged his stock 
for—well, some reason or other; it was a long time 
ago, anyway; also the Tobacco Company is not 
a monopoly, never was, and never will be so long 
as he, the Honorable Bourke, has command of his 
good right arm. We should think, after this, the 
Attorney-General would be ashamed of all the 
nasty things he has been saying to the Supreme 
Court. It is no small responsibility that a public 
official assumes when he besmirches a good man’s 
reputation. But, be that as it may, we rejoice to 
herald the Honorable Bourkr’s reappearance as 
learned counsel in the courts of justice. It was 
beginning to look as if eager clients couldn’t find 
him. -So, like the ship that passed in the gloam- 
ing, he went forth and found himself. Welcome, 
welcome to our city! 


Disparagement and Explanation 

This from that contributor to the Boston 
Transcript whe describes himself as The Clerk 
of the Day: 

They say in Washington that Mr. Tarr “ always 
jumps on the under dog.” It is a beautiful trait in his 
character, considered acrobatically. Anybody can see 
that the upper dog is the more accessible. 

Just see how it pays! Mr. Tarr has hardly been 
President a year, and yet the eountry is so seething 
with delight that when you ask a man what he thinks 
of Tart he drawls: “ Well—I—don’t—know.” Splen- 
did! And it’s because under dogs (GLAviIs and CRANE) 
have been thus carefully and adroitly jumped on. 


We don’t remember to have seen. before quite 
so much disparagement of the President anywhere 
conveyed in the same space. It _is..quite true 
that there is a great deal of “ Well]—I—don’t— 
know” in the atmosphere. How came it -there? 
It came along the route of the Payne tariff bill, 
Gravis, the Winona speech, and Crane. 

What about the imputation that Mr. Tart 
jumps on the under dog? Has he really that 
disposition? We don’t believe he has.’ He: has 
not jumped on BaA.iiNncer yet, and BaLLincer is 
pretty sore beset just now by a considerable pack. 

We have an idea that the President thinks that 
a man who keeps a dog does better not to bark 
himself. It looks as if he were disposed to leave 
te his subordinates the labors that belong to them. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Crane’s dealings were 
all with Mr. Knox, and that not the President, 
but Mr. Batuincer, dismissed Mr. Gravis. In 
that case, like enough, it was a question whether 
Guavis should be thrown to BaLiincer, or Bat- 
LINGER to Gravis. Mr. Tart owed support to 
Bauuincer rather than to Guavis, if the facts 
would warrant it. He thought they did. 

There is another point to remember. The Presi- 
dent, presumably, came to office after years of 
service as a brake. His office in the Cabinet was, 
no déubt, to depreeate hasty or violent action. 
From that to masterfulness is a long step, and 
the readjustment of Mr. Tart’s mental machinery 
may naturally enough take time. 


Whiskey Defined 

President Tarr, having deeply considered. the 
matter, officially decided last week that whiskey 
is whiskey except when it’s rum.. The late ad- 
ministration ruled (Attorney-General Bonaparte 
and Dr. WiLty concurring) that only straight 
whiskey, aged in charred oak casks, should be 
branded “ whiskey.” Later, Solicitor-General 
Bowers extended the use of that name to liquors 
made of rectified and distilled spirits. Now 
President Tarr extends the name still farther to 
cover “blends” and whiskey made of neutral 
spirits. He considers what “whiskey ” has meant 
and ineluded for the last century rather than 
what it ought to mean or include, but he sug- 
gests that the label should tell what the whiskey 
is made of. To neutral spirits made of molasses 
he denies the title of “whiskey” on the ground 
that they are rum. Notwithstanding the exten- 
sion of privilege in giving the name of “ whiskey ” 
to distilled spirits, any whiskey that is lawful 
enough in its composition to bear a government 


a 


‘readiness and willingness of his use of it. 





label at all will be rated, we presume, by con- 
sumers as comparatively wholesome as whiskey 


goes. The awful compounds that are sold illegal- 
ly as whiskey in prohibition States doubtless bear 
no label at all. 


A Bull Argument for J. Bull 

Travellers who went to England last fall came 
back and reported the people there as being sad 
and anxious about their country and themselves, 
and prone to wonder whether the sawdust was out 
of the British doll, the stuffing out of the British 
nation. The world generally speculates more or 
less about the condition of English vigor, and 
there are those who think that it has started on 
a long decline. In this country we have one 
singularly reassuring British figure to keep up 
our confidence in British brains and stock. A 
country cannot be decadent unless its people are 
decadent. If any considerable portion of the 
British people are represented by Ambassador 
Bryce, that people is not worn out yet. The calls 
to which the ambassador responds in this country, 
and the quality of the responses he makes, are 
a constant source of admiration and edification 
to observers and hearers. To have confidence in 
the English men is to have confidence in England. 
You cannot help having increased confidence in 
the English men as you observe the British am- 
bassador. To be sure, Mr. Bryce is Irish by birth, 
and Scotch by early residence and education, but 
that is all in the family, and besides, he was a 
double first-class at Oxford in 1862, andeafter that 
a student at Heidelberg. The one thing about 
him more remarkable than his equipment is the 
“ In 
America,” sighs G. Lowrs Dickinson, “there is, 
broadly speaking, no culture.’ How can you 
say so, GoLpswortHy, while we still have Mr. 
Bryce ? : 


For Shame! 

Alas for the propensity of dynamite to get into 
religious discussion! Out of the parley over Dr. 
Extot’s religion of the future has come the defini- 
tion—* Unitarian; a retired Christian.” 

Now, who did that! — 


New York and the Scholars 

New York has probably never entertained be- 
fore such a collection of scholars as were here 
last week. It was not a question of the precedence 
of associations, not of men. The American His- 
torical Association was the biggest group, closely 
followed by the American Economic Association; 
the allied groups were numerous, and some of the 
really most important men came in on account 
of their meetings. Of course they were all lost 
in New York; the German army could come pretty 
near losing itself in this town; but New York 
took notice. New York produced Mr. Cuoarer, 
which is not easy to do, and he.talked almost as 
well as he used to talk when Mr. Carrer was sit- 
ting around to challenge him. New York also 
sent to Princeton for the Mayor—of last week— 
and he came’and did very well. From Albany 
came the Governor, and the scholars had enough 
responsiveness to real achievement to rise to him 
when he took the stand. New York would have 
produced the President if it had not been for the 
storm. There is nothing small about New York. 
The Mayor-elect—of last week—did not appear. 
New York has taste, and would not embarrass 
Mr. McCietian by exhibiting his suecessor also; 
but the historians and economists and sociologists 
would have been glad to see Judge Gaynor. 

The scholars /are human. They have that uni- 
versal trouble.’ They understood Mr. CHoatn’s 
pleasantry about the economists’ coming here to 
tell New York all about wealth. They also under- 
stood and considered what Governor Hucurs 
said about the need administrators have of men 
who live apart and work things out. There was 
probably a little Scotsman from Florida, named 
Fairuik, in the crowd of scholars who could have 
verified the Governor’s remarks and referred the 
Governor to one of his predecessors for ampler 
demonstration. When Governor Huaues said that 
we shall probably have a tariff of experts, the 
scholars, just like other people, laughed, and ap- 
plauded to make their comprehension and _ in- 
credulity audible. Governor Hucues was right. 


The Scholars at Work 

Then the scholars got down to business, quite 
as if they lived here. Those who were entitled to 
read papers read them. Mr. Hart, the president 
of the Historical Association, did almost agsawvell 
as he did in his Ivy Oration ‘at Harvard m.1880. 
He talked about imagination in history. in such 
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brilliant way that probably some of the younger 
-holars did really get the impression that he had 
cellarful of it and didn’t use it merely because 
« didn’t think he ought to. Professor- SuMNER 
J] ill, and therefore contributed nothing. The 
ateresting fact brought. out by his falling ill was 
hat he began as clergyman. He is the greatest 
xponent in this country of laissez-faire doctrines. 
President Lowett of Harvard again proved him- 
elf a very good Mazarin to President Exior’s 
UCHELIEU. He is not a shadow. 


The Scholars and Gladstone 

Before long the scholars began to get worked up 
ind took a lively interest in the topics they were 
here to discuss. One of these was GLADSTONE’S 
centenary; another was Reconstruction. Mr. 
BRYCE was on hand, and could, of course, speak of 
(LADSTONE as nobody else but Lord Mor.ey could. 
Mr. Joun Biaetow doubtless enjoyed reading 
again that GLApsToNe had confessed his error in 
the matter of his partiality to the South during 
our Civil War. But the same Mr. BiceLow would 
doubtless like to see the same Mr. GLapsToNE alive 
to-day and leading the Liberals in the campaign 
in England. “One blast upon his bugle horn ”— 
lew many thousands of votes it would mean! 
And the fight is Guapstonr’s fight—against the 
Ilouse of Lords, for South Africa, for Ireland, 
for free trade, for the poor. The splendid fellow 
lives in every utterance of the Liberal orators. 
DARWIN was sincere when he wondered that such 
a man should come to see hin. Were AsqQuitTH 
he, some Latin verse, gently enunciated, would 
consign poor Wittiam Watson to his right place 
in literary history. But GuapsTone is dead. Our 
enthusiasms about him are academical. We have 
been too much among the scholars. 


South Africa 

GLADSTONE’s third son is now to be set at the 
head of federated South Africa. Majuba Hill. has 
worked out strangely. The statesman supposed to 
be responsible for a surrender reaps, through his 
son, the highest honor that comes of getting up 
and going on again. Mr. Hersert GLADSTONE 
did not greatly distinguish himself as Home Secre- 
tary, but his appointment is logical. The war 
in South Africa was a jingo affair, badly fought, 
but won, as all England’s wars have been, except 
those against us. England is not a military na- 
tion. _ But’ England is superior if not supreme 
as a lawmaking nation. When the problem be- 
came legislative instead of military, Parliament 
did not need to get excited to do the work. Boers, 
negroes, English were there to govern. They have 
had the job handed over to them. South Africa, 
with certain necessary restrictions, has been au- 
thorized to govern itself. 

That means the white men will govern, and of 
course that is what Parliament understood it to 
mean; the speakers on both sides of the House of 
Commons who lamented that the negroes would 
not have a better chance were doubtless sincere, but 
Winston CuurcuiLy, who probably wrote the Con- 
stitution of South Africa, had evidently read about 
the Reconstruction of the Southern States. 


Reconstruction 

That brings us back to the historians. Mr. 
Hart arranged a conference on Southern history, 
and the main thing under discussion was Recon- 
struction. When it comes to Reconstruction, a 
principal difficulty of the historiographers is that 
they would like to save the faces of CHARLES 
SumMNeR and- Prapneus Stevens. They cannot do 
it. The Reconstruction legislation those two men 
put through was abcut as bad as it could be. 
It was not erected from a basis of knowledge; 
neither of the two men had ever “ been South.” 
They knew little of the actual relations between 
blacks and whites in that region. They probably 
had good intentions—most of us have—but their 
actual expression in legislation looks now more 
like hatred for the white men of the South than 
statesmanlike concern for the negroes. This is 
hard to pardon. Swumyer’s trouble was self- 
conceit of the most adamantine sort. STEVENS 
was different; he .played poker, wore a wig, said 
many good things, and did not take himself too 
seriously. The sources of his hatred of the South 
were very deep, but the burning of his property 
by the Confederates in their advance into Penn- 
mies § egos had to do with it. "He is dead 









and h d, and it serves no purpose to disparage 
him; bis work was bad, very bad. If it hadn’t 
been fO8 fi and Sumner, North and’South might 
have reae an understanding after the war al- 
most as qu@i@lly us the Boers and British did in 


South Afrida ¢ er their war. The Reconstruction 
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legislation is all undone, and the Republican party 
is nowadays just as decent to Southern white men 
as the Democratic party would be if it had the 
chance; but SteveNS and SuMNER deserve severe 
treatment from the historians of Reconstruction, 
and are beginning to get it. 


A Prediction Concerning the English Elections 

That the Liberals will win, but will have a 
much reduced majority in the House of Commons 
—such is Mr. G. W. Protuero’s forecast’ of the 
British elections. It is very significant as com- 
ing from him. The editorship of the Quarterly 
Review does not carry such weight in Conserva- 
tive councils as it onee did, but the Quarterly is 
conservative, with and without the capital “C,” 
and so is Mr. Prornero. He is, moreover, a 
trained historian and student of public questions, 
and knows the leaders of his side. His forecast 
is also reasonable in itself. The Liberals seem 
fairly sure of the Irish vote in England, which 
is rather more important in a close fight than 
the Northern negro vote is with us. Good man- 
agement should also enable them to prevent the 
setting up of Labor candidates in constituencies 
where the Labor vote is not strong enough to win 
but is strong enough to bring victory to the 
Liberal candidates if they get it. The reaction 
in favor of the Conservatives has, it is true, been 
running very strongly almost ever since the 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ministry came in; but to 
overcome the government’s present enormous 
margin in the House it must rise to the propor- 
tions of a tidal wave. What seems more likely 
is that it will hardly keep the volume it displayed 
in the bye-elections before Mr. Lioyp-Gerorce in- 
troduced his budget. 

But there is immense force in the Conservative 
attack; in the offensive-defensive fight which the 
established classes are making. Wealth can prob- 
ably do less in English polities than in ours, but 
it can do much, and all it can do will be done to 
defeat the government. The managers of the 
Conservative candidates will be, as a rule, thor- 
oughly competent men, with ample resources at 
their disposal. The wisdom of the Peers in taking 
the stump themselves so generally is questioned, 
but probably not with good reason. The English 
do. not merely love a lord; they love a fighter, 
and standing up to be punished may prove good 
polities, however defective the oratory of most 
of the noble campaigners may be. Men hated and 
feared while unseen usually gain by coming out 
into the open. If it were easier for English voters 
to get into the Lords’ gallery and see them at 
work in their own chamber, they would lose some- 
thing of terror, even if they lost also some- 
thing of interest and of their collective appeal to 
the imagination. If we could not all go at will 
and watch our own Senate, there would doubtless 
be some talk among us of restricting its power 
by constitutional amendment—perhaps even of 
abolishing it—and it is noteworthy, now that we 
have come to think of it, that there is no such 
talk. The Peers’ policy in taking the stump is 
therefore wise, even if it does not win; it will help 
them to save what can be saved of their present 
power after defeat. 


Not Equally True 

It has been said that the Marquis of Salisbury was 
the last of the Tories in statesmanship. Perhaps it 
may be equally true that. GLADSTONE was the last of 
the Christians in public life—The New York Times. 


We guess it is not equally true. It may be, 


however. If the saying about Satispury is non- 


sense, then the above suggestion about GLADSTONE 
is “equally: true.” There are, and will continue 
to be, lots of Christians in public life; persons less 
ecclesiastical, probably, than Mr. GuiapsTone, but 
men whose ideals of character and conduct and 
whose conception of human relations are based 
on the teachings in the New Testament. The 
political prospects were never so favorable for such 
men as they are to-day. 


Athietes 

No one has succeeded in proving that our college 
athletes, when they have gone out into the world, have 
set our internal waterways on fire—= 
December 22d. 

One of the most prominent figures in Massachusetts 
to-day is the old Harvard oar who is running on the 
Good Government ticket for Mayor.—Evening Post, 
December 30th. 


Most of the leading athletes are men of vigor; 
some have brains; scme have leadership. “ For- 
tune,” says the Post, “ works no sorrier trick than 
it does tv the college hero.” 


Time loves to play havoe with his laurels; Time 
which pulls down the mighty and uplifts the humble, 
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which makes the captain of a winning crew a clerk 
in a broker’s office, and sends the “grind” to the 
United States Senate. 


But the “grind” does not go to the Senate 
immediately on graduation and while the captain 
of the winning crew is still a broker’s clerk. 

We think the Post rather. underestimates the 
athlete’s value as a man. It is true enough that 
the college oarsman or football-player of high re- 
nown gets a big drop when he steps out of col- 
lege into the world. And it is true that the values 
of the athlete are apt to be considerably over- 
rated while he is still in college. But the theory 
which the Post seems to favor, that the athletes 
are of very little value except as athletes, and 
the “grinds” are necessarily superior to them 
as men, is a closet-naturalist sort of theory, which 
is not borne out by observation of the facts. A 
“grind” may be a comparatively useless person; 
an “athlete” may have in him the making of a 
very valuable man. It seems to depend pon th? 
other qualities that go respectively with the 
capacity to “grind,” and the capacity for athletic 
feats. Grorce Wasnincton will be recalled as 
an athlete of renown, who loved sports and culti- 
vated them, threw a dollar across the Potomac 
(and a sovereign across the seas), and held the 
record for the long jump. Luincotn in his youth 
was a wrestler, a man of great muscular power, 
and we presume his leadership in sports and ath- 
letic competitions had much to do with winning 
him his first promotion to the captaincy of a com- 
pany raised for the Brack Hawk war. President 
Exrot of Harvard rowed on the Harvard crew of 
his day; President LowELt was a winner of races 
and a maker of records on the track. Bodily 
energy has great value, as the Post, of course, 
must know. There goes with it often excellent 
qualities of judgment and leadership and mental 
energy, and the men who are thus endowed are 
apt to forge ahead. The college athlete who is 
that and nothing else is only an ordinary person, 
and is apt to get much more renown in college 
than he ever gets afterward. But even he, if he 
has a wholesome spirit, should make a good man 
and do faithful work according to his capacity. 

It takes*all kinds of men to do the world’s work. 
We guess the college athletes do their share. The 
roll of them includes names of high distinction. 
Youth’s estimate of youths is faulty enough, but 
it is far from being all at fault. 2 


Taxation of Dowries 

The papers relate that Congressman SaBatTH 
of Chicago wants to tax American dowries. He 
would tax both those that stay in the country 
and those that go out, the latter twice as high 
as the former. Dowries of less than $100,000 he 
would leave untaxed—which is kind and liberal 
of him—but such as exceed that sxm he would 
mulet on a rising scale beginning with five per 
cent., perhaps, on a domestic dowry chat exceeds 
$100,000, and running up to twenty per cent. on 
a million dollars or more. 

We don’t think of any good argument in favor 
of taxing domestic dowries. The practice of pro- 
viding dowries for daughters is a good one, and 
needs encouragement in this country. Getting 
married is an enterprise that should not be too 
long deferred. The cost of it depends very much 
on the scale of living that the aspirants have been 
brought up to, and parents who inure their chil- 
dren to the comforts, and even the luxuries of 
life, do very well to think it part of their duty 
to provide such dowries for their daughters as 
will help them to marry betimes the men of their 
choice. The money that fathers give to their 
girls who marry Americans stays in the country, 
and promotes a form of enterprise which it is 
the policy of the state to encourage. There are 
more good reasons for making domestic dowries 
exempt from taxation than for taking slices of 
them for the public revenue. 

But the dowries that go out of the country, 
and especially the great fortunes which are the 
price of the alliances which American girls make 
with foreigners, are on a different basis. One 
often wonders whether it is expedient that the 
-Post-—industries—of—this—country should bear burdens 
of debt and repair for foreign estates which when 
relieved and improved will pay revenue to foreign 
governments. Does the country get back anything 
of valuc for the American millions that “go along 
with American girls into foreign homes and pal- 
aces? Perhaps it does get more, in one way or 
another, than folks like Congressman Sasatu 
suspect. But, anyhow, the question is a fair one 
to discuss, and the exodus of those millions is a 
proper enough subject of regulation if it seems 


expedient. 

























































































Out of the Old Days 


Not very long ago there was a dapper old gentle- 
man of some ninety-odd years, who, having published 
in his youth a famous technical book that remains in 
wide demand even to this day, used to call frequently. 
at his publisher’s on matters of business. Although 
his face expressed an almost mummified effect of 
great age, and his carriage was a trifle jerky in the 
nature of its spryness, he was nevertheless clad upon 
those occasions in the latest fashion of a beau about 
town. His,clothes were not plain. One recalls their 
effect of having a pattern—was it an invisible check 
or plaid?—his trousers were creased and generally 
light in hue; his neckties were not those of a man of 
ninety-odd, and over his trim pointed shoes he wore 
light tan gaiters. The crowning glory of his garb— 
like a brave wild flower growing upon an ancient ruin 
~—was the carnation which was never absent from the 
lapel of his coat, except when he presented it with a 
low bow to some fair lady. A gallant gentleman, who 
declined to surrender to age, and was only conquered 
by death because of that iron necessity of our human 
fate. 

The society of which he was a product has passed. 
The men of his day regarded women as the fair sex, 
with all which the words imply; they cherished them, 
yet as something not too good for human nature’s 
daily food, and they even wrote verses to them in- 
volving such phrases as “ heart’s fragrance,” “ modest 
eyes,” “ bashful sweetness,” and the like, and in such 
a chirography! Theirs was not the handwriting of 
our contemporary “ business men”: it had an almost 
feminine delicacy, and a precision which is now sup- 
plied only by the typewriting machines. 

There were many specimens of this verse and this 
chirography of 1828 in an old book which came lately 
by chance into the hands of the WreEKLY—one of those 
autograph-albums, bound in red leather and _taste- 
fully tooled in gilt, which were owned by the young 
ladies of the period, and within whose pages were 
embalmed the sentimental addresses of their admirers. 

Openly chivalrous in tone, tender in spirit, what has 


become of the young men of 1828 who were not 
ashamed to write a copy of verses in their ladies’ 


albums? Contemporaneous gentlemen, armored in the 
goggles and gauntlets of the motor-car, might be in- 
clined to sneer at them, but the record of men’s 
achievement in the work of the world was at least as 
impressive in 1828 as it is now. Autre temps, autre 
moeurs, but the world moves on more or less the same. 
And what voung lady of the present season possesses 
such an album as we are now examining as if it were a 
strange specimen from foreign climes? And how 
would she receive the following modest offering, ad- 
dressed “ To ” and written in a beautiful hand: 
“T give thee all—I can no more— 
Tho’ poor the offering be; 
My heart and lute are all the store 
That I can bring to thee.” 





In these days of extravagance and “ cultivated 
taste” where'is the young man who would dare 
thriftily to address his beloved? And should 
dare, it is grievous to fancy that she might regard 
with suspicion his mental condition. 

In the same volume N. P. WILLIS the 
young lady in lines expressive of regret at her de- 
parture from town. They are entitled ‘“ A Boston 
Lament.” and.run thus in the first two stanzas: 

“Miss Meredith! Miss Meredith! 

We're sorry you're to go, 

And we would come and ery, if it 
Were fashionable to— ~ 

You've” been our partner at the ball 
Our passion at the ‘jam’ 

And at, the supper you have spoilt 
The cutting of the ham. 


sO 


he so 


addresses 


“Oh. who will dance the Spanish dance 

With awkward people now? 

And tell them where to put their heads, 
And when to make a bow— 

And who will smile upon the grave, 
And frolie with the gay, 

And sentimentalize with me 
When you are gone away?” 


and so on through seven more stanzas of this gay 
lilting. Are there any albums nowadays in the posses- 
sion of our lovely débutantes, and are any poets or 


other men of feeling writing in them? Probably not: 
they might have the feeling, they might even have 
some power of expressing it, but they would never 
have the time! 

Along with the gilt-tooled album is another deli- 
cate book in smooth green leather, likewise gilt-tooled, 
and containing a bachelor’s handwritten account of a 
fancy ball given in New York, on March 3, 1830, in 
the house of a lady then well known in the best society 
of the time. The bachelor author seems to have been 
one of those men of susceptible nature who manage 
somehow, in despite of their weakness, to preserve 
invulnerability to any really fatal attacks from the 
god of love. As to the customs of his time, it is true 
he deseribes the ball with unetion, the banquet as a 
feast of Epicurus; but the reader knows that through 
the flashing phrases the moderation of a society, well- 
balaneed in its expenditure and its enjoyment, is per- 
fectly apparent. The very naiveté of the description 
confirms it. The young lady who appeared as Poea- 
hontas impressed him strongly: *“ Her majestie step, 


her towering looks. rivetted many a wandering eye.” 
His hostess “ was not in a faney dress; but the tasty 
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simplicity of her attire but added to her beauty; and 
her courteous manners banished all reserve.” Of a 
débutante he writes: ‘“ This was her first début, and 
many a sigh did she extort from the-most callous old 
bachelors—her airy little figure, her retiring manners, 
haunted me in my dreams for many nights.” There 
was a Lady Rowena “ magnificently dressed,” but no 
details of the magnificence are given. Another lady in 
Spanish costume had “ added still more to her already 
extended reputation as one of our most amiable and 
tasty belles.” 

Oh, phraseology of New York in 1830! Finally, the 
last wrench was given to the writer’s powers of resist- 
ance, and he asserts that the young lady who appeared 
as “ Rebecca, the Jewess, attracted universal admira- 
tion—indeed, we have never been so tempted by any 
reality or personation to forswear single blessedness.” 

So it goes on, genial, unhastening, full of that zest- 
ful joy in life which is enhanced by a sense of leisure 
and is characteristic of a gentler age than ours. 

When this old book out of a pleasant past was lent 
te our ancient gentleman of the tan gaiters and the 
ever-fresh carnation-—because, ancient though it was, 
it did not outrank him—he wrote to thank its owner 
thus: 

“T am obliged to you for your kindness in lending 
the book, which is herewith returned. A perusal of 
its very interesting recital has brought to my mind 
the names and persons of parties and acquaintances, 
that have passed, who were elements of a refined 
society and gave character to our city.” 

New York was small enough in those early days to 
be stamped with the character of its best society, but 
in these more modern, more conglomerate, more con- 
fusing times, it has grown too large and complex to 
receive or transmit any such simple and single im- 
pression. When the old gentleman of the tan gaiters 
passed to his fathers a few years ago he seemed to 
feel in his soul that his time had justly come, and 
there had dawned upon the impersonal face of this 
ancient New-Yorker surviving within the precincts of 
the new—this face with its skin drawn like parchment 
and its aloof eyes—an expression as of a puzzled old 
child drifting amid rapid, unknown currents, and lost 
upon the strange sea of modernity. 





Correspondence 


FOOTBALL 


Sart Lake City. Utan, December ro, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The intereollegiate football season is now over, 
hut the controversy for and against the game is waging 
as fiercely as ever. I personally wish to state that I 
am in complete accord with the several editorials that 
have appeared in recent issues of the WEEKLY advo- 
cating reforms in the rules so as to make the game 
more open, more safe, and less brutal. The agitation 
should be kept up, inasmuch as far too many of the 
professional coaches are opposed to the open game and 
wish to revert to the “old-fashioned game” with its 
massed plays, “ bucking the line,” and other attendant 
evils. The last agitation that swept the country, end 
of season 1905, compelled the rules committee to devise 
some scheme of bettering the game, but seemingly 
their so-called reforms have come to naught. The root 
of the evil is interference; do away with this and you 
will soon eliminate massed plays, but that will eventu- 
ally bring the college game to straight Rugby. What a 
vast amount of humbug and eant is written by apolo- 
gists for the game when they state that football is the 
means of developing courage, manliness, ete., in the 
student body, when note is taken of the fact that not 
one per cent., or anything near it, of the students can 
participate in the game. The value of such a game in 
developing courage and manliness in the student body 
asa whole is practically nil. And if that is the aim of 
football, then it has utterly failed in its mission and de- 
serves to be abolished. T am afraid that very little 
confidence can be placed on the * reforms” that will 
be evolved this year, because those to whom the work 
will be intrusted are too enamored of the “ old- 
fashioned game.” Therefore the only real abiding reform 
will be to do away entirely with the college game and 
substitute Rugby in its place, as they already have 
done in California, with the exception of southern Cali- 
fornia, and it is only a question of time when the 
colleges there will follow the good example set by the 
universities of Stanford and California. Twenty-nine 
deaths is the footbal! toll for the short American inter- 
collegiate season with its comparatively few players, 
or more than have occurred in the British Isles for the 
last twenty years. There the season is longer—eight 
months—and to make the comparison still worse more 
football matches are played on any one Saturday after- 
noon in England, let alone all Britain, than in all 
America during the whole of the intercollegiate season. 
Again, the play lasts longer, the rule all over Britain 
being forty-minute halves in Rugby and forty-five in 
“soccer,” while the average in the college game is 
twenty-five minutes. I have by me a copy of the Lon- 
don Daily News, November 22, 1909: it contains the 
report of the London County Council; list of games 
played in parks and other spaces under the control 
of the L. C.C. The list. among others, reads: Football 
games played, compiled up to September 30, 1907, 
15,037; 1908, 13,973; 1909, 14.368, or three years over 
43,000 football games played in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict alone, and this will not inelude all the matches, 
as also hundreds of games take place annually on 
grounds and open spaces not under the control of 
County Council. Fully treble the amount of football 
matches are played in Lancashire, and that would be 
an underestimate, so these figures will give readers an 
idea as to the popularity of footbaJl as a pastime 
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across the pond. Yet one never hears of a fatal acci- 
dent. The difference is simply appalling. Yet football, 
whether placed under soccer or Rugby rules in Britain, 
is no “parlor” game, as some American sporting 
authorities would soon find out once pitted against 
a good English team. It is rather amusing to see the 
ridiculousness of a game of “football” where the 
majority of the players have but little “ real football ” 
skill, where most of the players are weak on punting, 
drop-kicking, catching, and passing the ball, not to 
mention the clever art of dribbling, and that applies 
to the American game, as one can see at a glance after 
witnessing the wonderful bouts of passing. See the one- 
hand passes given and taken on the run by a crack 
Welsh three-quarter-back line, and then witness the 
feeble, crude, and mediocre attempts at passing in an 
intercollegiate struggle. The one reform needed that 
will totally eliminate the present lamentable features 
of the game is to do away with it, substitute Rugby 
in its place, and incidentally educate the American 
public—and they sadly need it—to the advantages of 
a clean, manly game, which will develop equal courage 
and far more resourcefulness and other manly quali- 
ties, and at the same time be devoid of the brutality 


that disgraces the present “ college” game. 
am, sir, 
JOHN Morean. 
RICE 


Crow.ey, La., November 1, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In your issue of July 31, 1909, under the 
article “‘ The World Mechanism of the Wheat,” Herbert 
N. Casson says: “Rice ... is not suited for food in 
cold countries.” We have no fight to wage against 
wheat, but we strongly object to having rice maligned. 
If Mr. Casson will refer to Farmers’ Bulletin No. 249, 
United States Department of Agriculture, “ Cereal 
Breakfast Foods,” by Charles D. Woods, D.Sc., Director 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, and Harry 
Snyder, N.S., Professor of Chemistry, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Minnesota, he will find on pages 
14 and 15: Table 1. Total and digestible nutriments 
and fuel value of cereal breakfast foods and some other 
foods. 





FUEL VALUE PER POUND IN CALORIES 


COSTS BOOS ee eee ee pee Ore mari Ets oer. 1,767 
Cle 4, LA ee earns eames oA ees tena A 1,662 
PRAISE IO INTFE 8 ovale asso dats eid wonare wane eee 1,546 
PROP PRIMING Seo 5:9 5198s 6's hiarsssr seca a kee a ae 1,526 
ATIC ys CATIOD osc. osna Feed crs cses a eenion 1,514 
UMM RMI os 3. s 5 Ga ale wre ew oe ee Rawmoue es 1,501 
BOURGRWVEREG, SEOTOE. 9505.55.50 5 dos 6 ete Sarees trols Sletens 1,471 
RRS WINE 2s AN Aw hee oh oe eee ee 1,203 
ee eee Oe Se Perr rey 950 
SS | Oe Speman eae ee emmy ny cts 369 


It will be seen by the foregoing table that rice has 
a higher fuel value than wheat, rye, buckwheat, bread, 
potatoes, and beefsteak, and is therefore better suited 
for cold countries than the foods aforesaid. 
RIcE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Per H. L. GUEYDAN, Manager. 





Dumont Clarke 


DumMonT CLARKE began work as a clerk in the 
American Exchange Bank-of- this city fifty years ago 
When he died last week he had been president of the 
bank thirteen years. His chief bequest to his sons 
was an absolutely clean record. He conducted the 
affairs of the bank solely in the interest of the de- 

















Dumont Clarke 


positors, whom he protected in times of stress, and of 
the stockholders, of whom he was but one of many. 
Because he never did a dishonorable, mean, or un- 
kindly act there has not been a discordant note in the 
sincere and universal tribute paid to his memory. His 
death marks a real loss to the community.~ It also 
affords a plain indication that character’ does count, 
after all. 





















The Price of Peace 


By Major R. C. Croxton, 9th U. S. Infantry 






IOW much does war cost? 
































er to prevent war than to conduct 
it. The United States is so confident that war is only 
a remote possibility that it feels little necessity for 
preparation. In any war in which we assume the 
duration, number of troops, and victory, it is not 
difficult to estimate the cost to the government; but to 
estimate the cost to the government and business in- 
terests of the country is another matter. 

For purposes of discussion let us assume a war with 
Japan. It may last from six months to six years. 
For convenience, let us fix its duration at two years, 
and assume an ultimate victory for the United States. 
What will be the cost to the government and to the 
business of the country? 

Let us work out the problem in as conservative 
a manner as possible. We boast that “ nobody has 
yet licked us, and nobody is going to do so”; hence, 
in the assumed war we concede victory to the United 
States. (This is simple on paper, but not so easy on 
the broad Pacific.) However improbable a war with 
Japan may seem, it is at least a possibility. Japan 
would like to control the Pacific, and naturally covets 
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Let us first consider the government cost. Japan 
has an army consisting of 225,000 regulars, and 375,- 
000 reserves; total, 600,000. They are as good sol- 
diers as the world has ever seen, and most of them 
are veterans of the Russian war. With most of our 
fighting (we hope) 7,000 mile from our base, we would 
hardly meet the issue with a smaller force, and would 
therefore have to add to our Army and Navy a total 
of, say, 650,000 men. 

The Civil War cost the government $4,000,000,000 
while it lasted, and has since cost an equal amount 
in pensions; total, $8,000,000,000. 

Using these figures as a basis, and considering the 
greater number of men engaged, the greater losses 
due to modern firearms, the higher pay, the greater 
cost of rations and all other supplies and equip- 
ments, and with the fighting (D. V.) 7,000 miles 
away, we find that the assumed two years of war 
would cost the government alone fully $6,000,000,000 
while it lasted. Added to this then would be a 
pension list that would soon reach $250,000,000 a 
year, and which would easily amount to a total, for 
the following fifty years, of $6,000,000,000 more; a 
grand total of $12,000,000,000. 

The present cost of the Army is about $1 per in- 
habitant, or $6 per voter. To some this burden amounts 
to 60 cents, and to others $6 or $60, depending upon 
the amount one contributes, by mode of living, to 
the revenues of the government. Yet, whatever the 
amount one so contributes, no one now feels this bur- 


sumes its healthy increase as at present. Our total 
imports and exports now amount to $340,000,000 per 
annum, so that the total trade loss for the three or 
four years would easily reach $1,000,000,000. 

When it is considered that our imports from 
Oriental countries amount to nearly one-sixth of our 
total imports, and that most of the material brought 
over is raw material used in manufacture, it will be 
seen that the $600,000,000 loss of imports in, say, 
three years, represents a loss of fully $2,000,000,000 
in finished product; hence, it does not seem unfair 
to estimate the total loss to steamships, railroads, 
and the manufacturers, from this interruption of 
trade, at $1,000,000,000. This is a snug sum, equal 
to the national debt, yet it is but one of the many 
billions of losses to be deduced from the results of 
such a war. 

American railroads. (omitting Pacific traffic) have 
a gross net earning exceeding a billion dollars a year. 
Considering the general upsetting and depression of 
business, a loss of 25 per cent. of earnings may be 
assumed during the war, and for fully two years 
thereafter, making $1,000,000,000 as a railroad loss. 
The annual increase in net railroad earnings is now 
more than $100,000,000 a year. This would cease 
during the war and during the restoration period of 
two years following, making nearly half a_ billion 
more loss. 

There are now 5,500,000 wage-earners in the United 
States, producing a total of $15,000,000,000 worth of 
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the Philippine Islands and Hawaii. She would like 
to own the ocean without fighting for it, but the time 
may come, before the Panama Canal is completed, 
when she may see fit to induce China to help in 
financing a war, the object of which would be _pos- 
session of the islands mentioned and joint control of 
the Pacific. 

Considering only the moral and financial support of 
China, Japan has to oppose us a navy nearly equal to 
ours and most of it in her home waters; an army seven 
times the size of ours and largely consisting of veterans 
of a war which opened the eyes of the world. 

Under present conditions, with Manila one hundred 
and fifty days from New York, Japan would take 
Manila, Cebu, and Iloilo within three weeks from 
the day war is declared or begun, and she would do 
so with about as little difficulty as Dewey had in 1898. 
The taking of Honolulu would be a mere yachting 
cruise, and in less than a month after beginning 
hostilities we should find 200,000 veteran soldiers in 
our Pacific possessions, where we have 12,000 sol- 
diers to oppose them. Before we could land any more 
men there, we should have to assemble our entire 
fleet in the Pacific, find the Japanese navy and destroy 
it. This might be done in six months, and it might 
require six years; to fix the duration of the war at 
two years would therefore not seem unreasonable. 


and for the pension period to follow, is not 
but when one considers the business depres- 
cessation of practically all Pacific traf- 
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den. Now, take the government cost of $12,000.000,- 
000 deduced dbove; it amounts to about $135 per 
inhabitant, or over $800 per voter. This begins to 
be a real burden, but so far we have only the govern- 
ment cost. 

In seeking losses to business interests one naturally 
turns to the railroads with their enormous capitali- 
zation of $19,000,000,000. An hour spent with Mr. 
James J. Hill convinced me that the total tonnage to 
and from the Orient is almost insignificant as com- 
pared with the gross railroad tonnage. As he ex- 
pressed it, “A hole in the ground with coal at the 
bottom furnishes more traffic than all our ships on 
the Pacific.” The cessation for two years of Pacific 
trade would therefore not seriously hurt railroad earn- 
ings. He admitted, however, that the assumed war 
would upset business generally, that all roads would 
suffer in consequence to an extent hard to estimate, 
and that should the Japanese effect a landing on the 
Pacific coast the losses would shift from millions to 
billions, and there would be the mischief to pay gen- 
erally. 

United States imports from the Orient (vid Pacific 
ports) amount to $200,000,000 per annum, and the 
exports aggregate $140,000,000. This latter trade is 
growing annually, and most of it has been established 
at great cost, particularly the trade in flour. If 
the Oriental is foreed to get his flour from India or 
Europe, it 4vill take some time to get him back to the 
American product after the ocean is again open. - What 
is true of flour is true of other American commodities, 
so that though the war may last only two years, the 
trade losses will extend over a period of one or two 
years more before commerce becomes normal and re- 
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The soldiers in this diagram have been drawit on a scale of 
400,000 men to the inch to picture the strength of the armies of 
the several countries in regulars and reserves. 
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ACTIVE ARMY RESERVES TOTAL 
... 617,000 1,223,000 1,840,000 
... 1,100,000 700,000 1,800,000 
... 529,000 761,000 1,290,000 
... 409,000 381,000 790,000 
... 250,000 489,000 739,000 
... 240,000 390,000 630,000 
... 225,000 375,000 600,000 
... 60,000 500,000 560,000 
... 80,000 115,000* 195,000 


United States.......... 





Great . Britain Italy 


* Organized militia. 
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products. To increase our Army and Navy by 650,- 
000 men means decreasing the numper of wage-earn- 
ers by this number of men. There will be 12 per 
cent. fewer wage-earners, and therefore 12° per cent. 
less production for fully two and a half years, or a 
total of 30 per cent. loss of one year’s production for 
the period. Let us now estimate the loss due to 
yeneral business depression at a modest 8 per cent. for 
the same period, or a total of 20 per cent. more. Our 
grand total then becomes, for®the two and one-half 
years, 50 per cent. of one year’s production, or the 
enormous sum of $7,500,000,000. Three-fifths of this 
loss is a positive one, due entirely to the removal! of 
650,000 men from their present occupations and em- 
ploying them in war. These men are now earning an 
average of $500 a year; their pay in the Army or 
Navy would be only $200 a year. Each man of the 
650,000 would, therefore, lose $300 a year for fully 
two and one-half years, or a total of $487,500,000, 
which is practically half a billion dollars. 

All our men going to war have been placed in the 
“ wage-earning ” class; as a matter of fact, a great 
number earn much more than the average (taken from 
statistics) of $500 a year. Many are salaried men, 
earning from $1,000 to $5,000 a year. Let us place 
tne actual average at $800 a year, and assume a not 
unreasonable loss of life of 100,000 men during the 
conflict. This gives a total earning loss of $80,000,- 
000, which, capitalized at 4 per cent., makes a loss 
to mothers, wives, sisters, and children of $2,000,- 
000,000. Finally, to estimate the losses due to busi- 
ness depression, lack of expansion, higher cost of raw 
material (or lack of material), timidity of capital, 
higher cost of living, and the dozen other results of 
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a state of war is beyond any one. We might assume a 
loss of one billion or ten. Let us split the difference 
and then split the result, and call it $2,500,000,000. 
We now have a cost to the people of $12,000,000,000 
on account of the government cost, and $15,000,000,- 
000 on account of business losses; a total of $27,- 
000,000,000. 

Is this loss worth avoiding? 

If these estimates are thought to be too conserva- 
tive, suffice it to say that $27,000,000,000 are quite 
enough for the purposes of this discussion. If they 
are thought excessive, remember that no losses have 
been considered in the matter of the sinking or the 
capturing of our war-ships or of commercial ships, 
and nothing has been estimated in the way of loss or 
destruction due to an attack on the Pacific coast. For 
every million one sees fit to deduct, add one hundred 
million for destruction at Pacific ports; for, in the 
four months required to concentrate our Navy in the 
Pacific, the Japanese might be able to empty their 
magazines and return to refill them and repeat this 
operation several times. 

The figures given assume a successful termination 
of the war in two years; admit a crippling of our 
fleet, or a landing of the enemy on the Pacific coast, 
or both, and you can multiply the above figures by 
almost any number from two to ten. 

Let us now take up our twenty-seven billions, and 
see how we can avoid losing them. 

Little argument is needed to convince men of-the 
wisdom of life insurance. We are educated to the 
idea and carry a total of more than $20,000,000,000, 
that is, about $1,300 per voter. We are educated to 
the wisdom of fire insurance and carry a total of 
$32,000,000,000 upon our houses and factories, a pro- 
tection exceeding $2,100 per voter. But what insur- 
ance have we against war and the disasters to follow? 
We cannot purchase it from underwriters, as we pur- 
chase fire and life insurance; we can only purchase it 
in the form of an Army and Navy of such size and 
efficiency as will prevent war, or make it so short 
that its cost will be small. We have been building 
“ fire-proof”’ houses for many years, but they con- 
tinue to burn; we may have peace conferences until 
doomsday, and we will still have war. Why, then, does 
the average American scoff at the idea of war? 

Experience teaches us that in the one hundred and 
thirty-five years of our existence as a nation we have 
had six wars with foreign countries, exclusive of the 
Philippine Insurrection, making a total of nineteen 
and one-half years fighting—one year of war to 
practically six years of peace. Yet we say “we will 
not have any more wars.” Four of these wars we 
had in the last century, yet nine men out of ten in 
every walk of life are competent to deny that we will 
have four or fourteen more this century. 

The banker knows that this, that, and the other 
country “hasn’t the money to fight us”; the placid 
golf-player says, “We will never have trouble with 
any other nation,” and “ the other man” says, “ We’ve 
got ten million of the best soldiers in the world, and 
one American can lick any two foreigners, or a covey 
of little brown fellows.” 

Humanity drove us to war with Spain, and our 
chief thought was, “On to Havana!” Suddenly we 
found ourselves possessed of 1,200 islands on the op- 
posite side of the earth. So far these 1,200 novel- 
ties and luxuries have cost us the tidy sum of about 
one billion dollars, and the expense is still about 
thirty millions per annum. Does any one relish the 
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idea of a war to retain these islands which would eost 
us any part of the twenty-seven billions we have com- 
puted? Four men out of five, in discussing the Philip- 
pines, are prone to say, “ Why don’t we sell or give 
away those devilish islands?” When a cow gives 
away her calf, or a hen sells her chickens, it will be 
time to consider this glib idea. We have purchased 
or annexed a goodly number of millions of acres of 
territory, but it isn’t on record that we have sold or 
given away any. 

There are about 15,000,000 voters in the country, 
so that the combined cost of the Army and Navy is 
about $13 per voter. The cost of the assumed war is 
$1,800 per voter. ‘To make the Army four times its 
present size, the Navy twice its present strength, and 
to provide for a suitable reserve will entail an annual 
cost of about $40 per voter. Let me ask the voter 
this: ‘“ Will you pay this $40 every year for a force 
that will either prevent war or land a quick and cheap 
‘knockout,’ or will you let war come, and pay forty- 
five times this $40?” Further let me say to him: 
‘“You are paying $40 a year to insure your house 
against fire and if fire comes you will not have to 
borrow money to rebuild; but you are only pay- 
ing $13 a year to insure your business or job against 
war, and it isn’t enough to protect you.” 

During our Civil War we had protested in vain 
against the establishment of a monarchy in Mexico. 
France heard us not, and placed Maximilian upon 
the throne as Emperor. In 1865, after Appomattox, 
the attention of France was called to the fact that 
we had 500,000 men in the field who had not yet had 
enough fighting. Then France heard us. France with- 
drew and a war that would have cost many billions 
was avoided. The Monroe Doctrine doesn’t neces- 
sarily make a serious impression upon the ear-drum, 
but anybody can hear the tramp of half a million 
seasoned soldiers. 

In 1871, France with a large and inefficient army 
clashed with Germany with an army both large and 
efficient. In four months it was all over. France paid 
Germany one and a half billions and a piece of terri- 
tory worth as much more. Cost to Germany nothing; 
cost to France fully $5,000,000,000 and a rich strip 
of territory as big as Virginia. 

We point with pride to Gettysburg, where men could 
advance to within 300 yards of each other before 
bullets became effective; but with the rifle of to- 
day we begin to die at 2,000 yards, and every inter- 
vening yard is part of a deadly zone. Does it require 
simply American birth to give one the nerve to cover 
this distance, or does it require the discipline that 
only comes from training? Is soldiering a pastime or 
a profession? The time was when we could take a 
sloop and make a war-ship of it. Now the war-ship 
takes three years to build, and costs $9,000,000. The 
time was when we could dress a pioneer in blue uni- 
form and make an infantryman of him; now we need 
two years of effective training to give him the vitals 
to cross that 2,000 yards. Time was when enemies 
camped within 1,000 yards of each other; now we have 
shrapnel dropping into us from unseen points two and 
three miles away. 

The Chinaman sees no necessity for an efficient 
army and navy. The American is a close second. 
Japan is educating China, but who is going to teach 
us? Experience does not teach us, for our false policy 
has been demonstrated in every war we have had. In 
speaking of the large.armies and navies of Kurope 
and Japan we say, “ We don’t need them, conditions 


are different over there.” The only difference in con- 
ditions is this: Not one of those nations can ride, 
roughshod, over any other, but if we should clash with 
Japan or any of the other big powers of Europe we 
should be spanked to the erying-point for the first 
year, and maybe longer. 

Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, in his introduction 
to Henderson’s Life of Stonewali Jackson, says: 

“The pleasing notion that, whenever war comes, 
money can obtain for the nation all that it requires 
is still, it would seem, an article of at least lip-faith 
with the politicians of the English-speaking race 
throughout the world. Gold will certainly buy a na- 


‘tion powder, pills, and provisions; but no amount of 


wealth, even when supported by a patriotic willing- 
ness to enlist, can buy discipline, training, and skilful 
leading. Without these there can be no such thing 
as an efficient army, and success in the field against 
serious opposition is merely the idle dream of those 
who know not war... . x 

“Had the United States been able, early in 1861, to 
put into the field, in addition to their volunteers, one 
army corps of regular troops, the war would have 
ended in a few months.” 

If war should come to-morrow we should have to 
scour the country to place one army corps of regulars 
into the field. Japan has eight corps ready to board 
the transports in a day, and twelve more ready to do 
so within a week. They are all regulars and most of 
them veterans of the only real war in the last forty 
years. How often we hear the boast, ‘‘ We have the 
money and the men.” As well might we boast that 
we have a navy because our shores are lapped by two 
oceans in which ships can sail. 

You can’t insure your life when the doctor is oper- 
ating for appendicitis; you can’t insure your house 
after the fire-engine arrives; you can’t train for a 
fight after you enter the ring; yet we insist that we 
can make an army and navy after the other fellow 
has begun to whip us. 

England spends $300,000,000 a year on her army 
and navy; France, just across the creek from her, 
spends $250,000,000. Since Waterloo, England’s in- 
surance has cost about twenty billions, and that of 
France about eighteen. They have been at peace with 
each other for nearly one hundred years. A war 
lasting two or three years would cost far more than 
the insurance has cost. Peace with each other has 
therefore amply repaid the cost, and meantime both 
countries have had insurance against war with other 
countries. Germany is spending $290,000,000 a year 
upon her army and navy. Her army is the largest 
in the world. Her navy ranks third, being inferior 
only to that of England and the United States, but 
England is all aquiver because the Kaiser presumes 
to build a few Dreadnoughts. Germany’s insurance 
against war has been so effective that she hasn’t fired 
a shot (except during the little Peking affair of 1900) 
for nearly forty years. She has purchased peace at 
moderate cost, and has thereby been able to extend 
her trade and commerce throughout the world, but 
the money paid for peace. buys the machinery with 
which to whip anybody who sees fit to clash with her— 
and nobody clashes. 

The “ Arkansas Traveller” has a house with a roof 
full of holes; it’s as good as anybody’s house in dry 


- weather, and when it’s raining he. can’t get out to 


shingle it—so he peacefully fiddles on. The man from 
Missouri can be “ shown,” but will the Arkansas fel- 
low ever learn? 





The Automobile of 


yj CCORDING to the most expert fore- 

casters this year’s yield of automo- 
biles will be a bumper crop. During 
the past twelve months new dac- 
tories have sprung up by the hundred 
¢ all over the United States. Those 
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maiy cases trebled, 

, former capacity. Despite all this 
the demand for machines keeps ahead of the supply. 
There is hardly a maker of established reputation who 
does not report that he has customers in sight for all 
the motor-cars he can turn out during 1910. Thus 
far this has been one of the great American industries 
in which there has been no symptom of over-production. 
That is one of the reasons why last year’s prices will 
be maintained. In many makes of cars they will be 
slightly advanced. In no case, however, it may be 
confidently asserted, will there be any attempt at 
cheapening the quality,of the machines. In mechanical 
perfection and workménship they will be better than 
ever. 

This year’s automobile crop in the United States 
will be fifty per cent. greater than it was in 1909, 
and that year showed almost the same increase over 
1908’s production. In the latter year approximately 
55,000 cars of all sorts were produced. This was only 
a small advance over the 1907 output. The 1909 crop 
is estimated to have been about 85,000 machines. The 
output for 1910 is variously approximated at between 
120,000 and 150,000. Conservatively reckoning the 
average value of each car at $2,000, the amount of 
money which will be paid for automobiles during the 
coming year will be more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

All the other automobile manufacturing countries 
in the world combined turned out last year only two- 
thirds as many machines as the United States alone. 
Like its harvest of oats and corn, this country ex- 
ported less than ten per cent. of its yield of motor-cars, 
and even this was fifty per cent. more than went 
abroad in 1908. At present there are more than 200,- 
000 automobiles in use in the United States. Only a 


small number of these are of foreign manufacture, 
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This country now possesses more than half the cars 
on the entire globe. 

Even these astonishing figures fail to convey an idea 
of the huge sum of money that is distributed through 
cther channels on account of this enormous industry. 
Millions of dollars are paid to the railroads for carry- 
ing the product from the factories to the sales- 
rooms. 

Thousands of shops making accessories alone are en- 
gaged in supplying the varied and fastidious wants of 
the purchasers and users of cars. An army of sales- 
men is employed to market the automobile and every- 
thing connected with it. The operation of the cars 
requires fuel and lubricant, and furnishes work to a 
host of men. The housing of machines, insurance, 
advertising, and the thousand and one other branches 
of industry that have been created or greatly increased 
by the growth of the automobile business have brought 
about the circulation of a stupendous amount of money 
in entirely new channels. It has been estimated, by 
those who have delved deeply into the subject, that 
the motor-car industry and the others dependent upon 
it keep close to a billion dollars a year continually 
moving. 

In the external appearance of this year’s new motor- 
ears there are but two really striking features. One 
is the “torpedo” or “gunboat” body. This, it is 
claimed, adds to the comfort of the occupants. It is 
also asserted that it cuts down the fuel consumption 
somewhat, as it decreases materially the wind resist- 
ance when moving at more than thirty miles an hour. 
The other feature makes for speed, too. It is the 
increase in the diameter of the wheels, which is also 
advantageous in giving the car a greater clearance. 

The “torpedo” body really originated more than a 
year ago. A few models of this type were made in 
this country and abroad in 1908. This pattern will 
probably become somewhat familiar to the general 
public this year. ° 

Two things about the torpedo type are likely to 
commend themselves, not only to the owner, but to 
whoever drives the car. One of these is that it obvi- 
ates, to a great extent, the discomfort experienced by 
the users of open cars from draughts about the ankles, 
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owing to the open condition of the foot spaces. Another 
is that its straight lines offer much less resistance to 
the air than any of the usual types, and that it raises 
less dust and has greater speed possibilities. 

The large wheel saves horse-power, it is said. At 
present the usual maximum diameter is thirty-eight 
inches. Not so long ago it was thirty inches. It is 
predicted that next year it will be forty or more. The 
difference between the thirty-inch wheel of yesterday 





and the forty-inch of to-morrow has been calculated . 


as an increase of one-third in leverage and a saving, 
consequently, of from ten to twelve per cent. in power 
required. Enthusiasts over the large-diameter wheel 


allege even more wonderful things in its favor, and are 


even talking of five-foot diameters, arguing that if a 
little increase will do a little good, a lot will accom- 
plish still more. At any rate, however, it seems that 
the thirty-eight-inch wheel on the heavier cars has 
come to stay. 

Even the ear that is not especially attuned to such 
things will notice that the 1910 auto makes less noise 
than any of its elder brothers. Much of the noise is 
primarily due to inaccuracy in the tooth-form of the 
gears, but this may be also caused by using a pair of 
gears that mesh too closely. The metals that run most 
quietly together are bronze and steel, although fibroid 
and rawhide and composite materials give good re- 
sulis if the load is not too heavy. The making and 
adjusting of gears is one of the most complex subjects 
in automobile engineering, and the progress toward 
their perfection and noiselessness was greater this 
past vear than ever before. 

A great deal has been done also in the improvement 
of old non-skidding devices and the invention of new 
ones. It is said that seventy per cent. of the fatal 
motor-car accidents are due to skidding. With the 
latest improved tires and many of the new and ap- 
proved attachments that are now in use this danger 
has been greatly decreased. 
lutely “ fool-proof ” non-skidding device, howewé ad 
the driver who takes corners at high s when 
the asphalt is slippery will continue te do:’so with 
ng risk to himself and,séverybody with 

im, J oth 


There is still no abso 












QORCELAIN bathtubs, _ sleeping- 
berths, card-tables, and cook-stoves 
are but a few of the seemingly im- 
possible things that aré included in 
the furnishings of luxurious motor- 
& cars nowadays. Refrigerators are 

Corns not at all unusual, either. ~ People 
Cateye are spending as much time and 
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thought in originating new ideas in 
the equipment of their expensive cars as they formerly 
gave to the designing and furnishing of their palatial 
homes. In fact, there is no limit as to what can be done 
with the body of the car if there is an abundance of 
money and an indifference to expense. This class of 
automobiles resembles country houses and yachts in 
another way, too. Each one of these magnificent 
pleasure cars has its distinctive, fanciful name. This 
appellation is engraved on special stationery that is an 
important part of the outfitting of the car. 

It is no longer merely a matter of having the most 
perfect and costly mechanical equipment in the high- 
priced car for town or for touring use. The people 
who can afford it--and their number always sur- 
prises the proletariat—spend hours and days and 
weeks in vying with one another in planning new com- 
forts and ‘luxuries that can be added to the car itself. 
A car body can be made into practically a little 
drawing-room which may be converted into a boudoir 
or a sleeping-apartment on wheels. No trouble or ex- 
pense is spared by one ambitious owner after another 
in his effort to get an interior that will be different 
from all other models, and at the same time more 
agreeable for travelling. The more absolute luxury 
that can be packed away into the small space the 
better he is satisfied. 

Unless the customer is an expert in automobile- 
driving, the type and mechanism of the new car are 
left largely to the manufacturer. The plans for the 
body and its decoration, however, are the customer’s 
especial care. A man will neglect his office and his 
wife will forget her social engagements in puzzling 
over the blue prints of the new car and suggesting 
improvements. Kndless mornings are spent in con- 
sultations with the designers and decorators who are 
specialists in that department of automobile-building. 
More thought and care will be lavished on the arrange- 
ment of the interior of the car than is usually spent 
on the planning of a mansion of half a hundred rooms. 
Automobile architects have a more. trying time, too, 
than those who build stately houses,-but they are 
proportionately better paid. The car-builder’s plans 
are redrawn, changed, and altered over and over again 
until every one connected with the job, from the 
future owner down to the lowliest draughtsman, is on 
the verge of nervous prostration. Designing a house 
is really easier than planning how to utilize to the 
best possible advantage every inch of space of floor, 
sides, ceiling, and cubie contents of the passenger- 
carrying part of one of these automobiles. 

So much money is spent in this way on these 
luxurious cars—ten thousand dollars extra is not an 
unusual sum—that many coach-builders have made this 
part of the business a very profitable specialty. So 
great is the rivalry among rich owners of cars to 
surpass one another in the possession of the largest 
number of comfortable and luxurious features in their 
automobiles, that there is never any hesitation on their 
part over adding even as much as fifty per cent. to 
the original cost of a stock-pattern car if the desired 
result is achieved. : 

The prime things that these body-designers expend 
their efforts on in trying to attain the wished-for 
acme of beauty, ease, and convenience, are the shape 
and external appearance of the car, the form of the 
seats and their disposition, and the upholstery. Plate- 





Luxury in the Car 


By Wallace 


Parker 





glass windows of artis- 


tic design add to the | : 


ear’s “smartness.” The 
trick of the upholstery is 
in the “feel” and com- 
fort of the cushions as 
well as their appear- 
anee. The seats must be 
arranged so as to econo- 
mize space without in- 
fringing on ease. In 
addition to all this, and 
quite as important, are 
the innumerable little 
niceties—the accessories 
without which no ¢ar of 














this sort is now con- 
sidered complete. 

It is for all this that 
people to-day are gladly 
spending thousands of 
dollars extra on car after 
car. The designer who can get away off the beaten track 
and devise something new is considered a fortunate find 
by the happy man or woman who discovers him. The 
cost—oh, that doesn’t matter! It is more than prob- 
able that the enthusiastic. customer, when the original 

















The folding seat makes possible the extra passenger 


idea is laid before him, will suggest some modification 
of it that will send up the price still-more. But he 
or she agrees to that small detail with a nod. In all 
probability, too, if the suggestion is very, — good, 
and the new car shows promise of being far ahead of 
anything that has been seen in artistic convenience 
and elegance, a little personal bonus, in the shape of 

















A British motorist’s travelling-car, containing a kitchen and sleeping-apartments for four persons 
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The limousine of to-day is equipped with a 
clock and a commodious case for toilet articles 


a hundred-dollar bill or so, goes to some one on that 
designing staff. 

Such an idea, for example, was the revolving seat, 
which gives the.real comfort in-a closed car that is 
never attained in a folding-chair. Another was the 
touring-car bathtub of porcelain, hidden in the up- 
holstery of a seat that could be made into a couch by 
night. Another was a complete toilet equipment for 
milady, hidden mirrors in the padded sides of a ear, 
and a flat and commodious case of brushes, bottles, 
puffs—everything needed. Instances like these might 
be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

No one has yet suggested pictures for the car par 
excellence, but nothing else in the way of wonderful 
appointments seems to be lacking. Possibly the ever- 
shifting’ panorama that is unrolled on either side of 
the country roads as the car flies along is the reason 
why landscapes in oil or water-colors have not become 
popular. But you are not a true fashionable motor- 
ist to-day unless somewhere within your limousine or 
landaulet, grasped firmly by specially designed holders 
of silver or of gold plate, is a slender, costly vase of 
cut glass in which there always glow with tropic 
warmth the rarest of hothouse flowers. Preferably 
these blossoms must come from the owner’s personal, 
conservatory. In any event, they must be-fresh when- 
ever the car is taken out, and they must harmonize 
in color with the scheme of the decorations. In other 
words, they must be a distinct artistic addition to 
the interior. 

Few people give the thought to the decoration of a 
room that the enthusiastic urban motorist—a woman, 
especially—does to the way her car looks inside. 
There is one automobile in New York, used only in 
going to the theatre and opera and calling, that is 
exclaimed over as a “dream” by evety feminine who 
views it. No one aside from its owner, knows what 
that interior cost. All its matehlessly beautiful 
upholstery is gold-trimmed, and every atom of its 
abundant metal-work is heavily plated with gold. 

These cars of Mecenas cannot be economized upon. 
Each little itera of comfort costs. ~The -first principle 
of,,ease in an-atito, large or small, either for touring 
or just for jaunting around town, is to have the up- 
holstery: simple~in its perfection. Anything else is 
reddily noticeable. The upholstery: problem begins 
away back with the curled hair and the springs. Even 
these are selected. withthe utmost care. The hair 
must be of the highest possible grade and the springs 
the best that can, be secured: No-one balks at paying 
fancy prices even for these things that cannot be seen. 

The upholstery question is first of all, for the entire 
ear interior is vitally concerned with it. Slides, doors, 
seats, couches, and roof, too, are all upholstery. 
Broadeloth, whipeord, and certain ,leathers of price 
are used. Among the latter, goat ‘leathers are the 
favorites. These may be had in light colors, as a 
general rule soft tones being the most ane at 
present.- These leathers are stamped, emboSsed, gilded, 
or painted as.the art of the designer may, dictate. 

ith the adyent of all this elegance of-equipment the 
point of view among what is known as Society has 
quite changed as to motor travel in and around New 
York. The wealthy man no longer is content with 
merely several cars; he has to have a fleet of them. 
There are several men who have more than thirty. 
Many of these cars answer practicilly the same pur- 
pose, and the owner uses this one or that as he 
fancies. Each, however, has its distinctive interior 
decorations. 

These luxurious cars are so arfanged that they may 
be heated and made perfectly comfortable in zero 
weather even when running at the rate of a mile a 
minute. The heat is supplied either from the 
muffler or from the water-circulating system, and may 
be turned off or on either fully or in part, as may be 
desired. 

The card-table is a pveee adjunct of these touring- 
cars, and many a stiff game of bridge is played in 
them en route with: as much comfort as though the 
occupants were at-home. »»:< ‘ 

In the larger and heavier of these cars, especially 
designed for long trips, in addition to the hamper con- 
taining food-supplies, a very complete little kitchen- 
ette is tucked away. - Where electricity is available 
the cooking may be done by that means without stop- 
ping the car. Alcohol is the fuel generally used, how- 
ever. 

Not many of the automobile tourists thus far really 
cook en route, but still it is done when one is in a 
hurry. A compact alcohol-stove is used. It is 
especially designed to afford a maximum of safety 
and efficiency. It is generally made of silver and, like 
everything else, is a gem of its kind, 
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Yeahs is a good deal of a nuisance, 
my deah Algernon, but we cannot get away from it. 
Its requiahments in the way of intellectual effort weary 
me more than I ean say. I hate to think, m’ deah 
fellow. It bores me, but then sahciety demands—” 

‘If thinking bores you, why do it?” asked Faraday. 
‘There is no law:compelling a man with your income 
to do any thinking.” 

‘Duty toward sahciety, m’ deah Algy; 
toward saheiety must nevah be ovahlooked,” said the 
tired one, sententiously, lighting a cigarette as he 
spoke. “A man may ovahlook his tailah’s bills or his 
habahdashah’s account or even his own business af- 
faiahs, but my duty toward sahciety I may not ovah- 
look undah any circumstances. And so when sahciety 
says that New-Yeah’s is the time for introspection, 
with the ideah of instituting certain refawms in one’s 
ways that one may make of one’s self a more useful 
member of that branch of sahciety to which he belongs, 
one must delve deep into one’s inner natchah and see 
what blemishes may be found therein and, having 
op them, strive to correct them. In othah words, 

> deah fellow, by the cohesive powah of social con- 
iain: the New-Yeah has become the season for 
declarations of refawm and of virtuous resolve.” 

“So far you are right,” said Faraday. “ But what 
of it. Chollie? What has this got to do with me?” 

“I have ahsked you here to help me, to relieve me 
of the necessity of think- 
ing, m’ deah fellow,” re- 
plied Chollie. ‘ In other 


one’s duty 


















words, Faraday,” he 
went on, earnestly, “I 
am really too tired to- 


night to visualize myself 
and thus see in what re- 
spect I should endeavah 
to refawm, and so I have 


“TI am really too tired to-night to visualize myself” 





ES,” said Chollie Bingleton, as, with ” 
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sent for you, you know me almost as well as, if not 
bettah than, I do myself, and from you I would have 
as brief a statement of my faults as circumstances will 
permit.” 


“Oh, that’s it, eh?” said Faraday, dubiously. 
“Well, I don’t know, Chollie. It is a pretty big 


contract.” 

“Too lahge for me, Algernon, too lahge for me,” 
sighed Chollie, pensively gazing into the fire. 

“ But will you act upon my suggestions?” 
Faraday. “If not, what is the use?” 

“On my sacred word of honah, I will act,’’ Chollie 
assured him. 

“Very well, then. To begin with,” 
“you are too fon. of cocktails, Chollie. 
them before breakfast, don’t you?” 

‘Before and aftah.” said Chollie. 

“Well, then, reform number one is to cut cocktails 
out altogether,” said Faraday. 

“ As you say,” sighed Chollie, 
solve upon a pad. 


demanded 


said Faraday. 
You drink 


jotting down the re- 


“Then. sir, you are extravagant in your dress,’ 
continued Faraday. 
“Oh, but, m’ deah fellow,” protested Chollie, “ the 


conventions of sahciety forbid me to go about without 
clothes.” 

“That's true enough,” smiled Faraday. ‘ But you 
needn’t swear ’em off altogether. Slow down a bit. 
Try to get along on one pair of pants a week.” 

“ Pants?” echoed Chollie, with a shocked voice. 

“ Oh, well, you know what I mean, Chollie. Trouser- 
loons,” laughed Faraday. “One new pair per week 
is enough to conceal all the knees you’ve got. And then 
if I were you I’d lop off something on the socks ae- 
count. You may not realize it,‘Chollie, but you are a 
socks inebriate. You go off on a hosie ty bat about 
three times a week, and it won’t hurt you a bit to cut 
your allowance down seventy-five per ceut. Same way 
about flowered vests—” 

“T nevah wear vests!” retorted Chollie. 

“Pardon—I should have said waistcoats,” grinned 
Faraday. “Swcsi off the casual waistcoat. Don’t 
indulge in a new one unless you really want it and 
can’t get along without it. If anybody offers to blow 
you to a social waistcoat, tell them no, you are on the 
delivery wagon for a couple of months; and, above all, 
curb your thirst for neckties. See if you can’t get 
along on thirty-five new neckties a week. That’s five 
a day.” 

“ You cut deep, Algy, you cut deep!” moaned Chollie. 
making the memoranda. 

“Then I think you go it a triffe strong on gambling. 
Chollie,’” Faraday went on. ‘“ Why not resolve for the 
New-Year that vou won’t play for more than a penny 


. 
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a point at bridge and that you will cut out poker 
altogether?” 

“Tf you demand it, Algy,” 
am afraid it will come hard. | 


sighed Chollie; * but I 
don’t see how [| can 


retain my popularity in sahciety if Ll give up losing 
That’s one of the best things I do.” 
Faraday, 


money at cards. 


* Now,” said relentlessly ‘ignoring the 





“I nevah wear vests!’ retorted Chollie 


pathos of Chollie’s implied plea, “ how many cigarettes 
do you smoke a day?” 

“Oh, now, Algy, don’t touch the cigarettes, m 
fellow,” pleaded Chollie. 

“How many cigarettes do you smoke a day?” re- 
peated Faraday, sternly. 

“Oh, ‘about a_ hundred 
sulkily. 

“ Coffin nails! Cut ’em out,” said Faraday. 

Chollie winced visibly, but, with a deep sigh, he wrote 
down the cruel words * no cigarettes ” upon the pad. 

“ Now, what time do you rise in the morning?” asked 
Faraday. 

* About midday,” said Chollie. 
after 2 p.M.,” he added, proudly. 

“Hereafter your rising hour will be ten o’clock,” 
said Faraday. ‘ There is no use in your sleeping away 
your brains and weakening your whole physical system 
with any such inexcusable laziness. You will rise at 
ten, take a cold plunge in your tub—” 

Chollie shivered as he wrote it all down. 

“And after breakfast,” continued Faraday, “ you 
will take a three or four mile walk, or its equivalent 
in some other kind of exercise, until you have got rid 
of this flabby feeling that seems to Have you in its 
grip. 
* Really, Algy, you are very severe,” began Chollie. 

“You gave me your sacred word of honor, Chollie,”’ 
interrupted Faraday. 

“ All right,” groaned Chollie; “I did. 
renig. Anything more?” 

“Lots,” said Algernon, taking pity on him, * but 
we'll stop where we are. I don’t want to give you 
too big a dose all at once.’ 

“Thanks, old chap,” ar Chollie, gratefully, and 
then he scanned the memoranda closely. ‘ Demmed 
good programme,” he said, as he leaned over and tapped 
the bell on the table alongside of his chair. In a mo- 
ment his valet Grimmins entered the room. 

“Grimmins,” said Chollie, languidly, “as you are 
perhaps aware, to-morrow is January first. I wish 
you, during the yeah 1910, to add to your other serv- 
ices to me abstinence on my behalf from cocktails of 
every sort. Cut your allowance of trousers down to 
one new pair a week, and get along, if you can, on 
twenty-five per cent. of your customary indulgences in 
socks, ten per cent. of your flowered waistcoats, and 
nevah, undah any circumstances, let me find you wear- 
ing more than five new neckties per day.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the valet. 

“Nevah play bridge for more than a penny a point, 
Grimmins, and give up poker altugether,” continued 
Chollie. 
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deah 


and fifty,” said Chollie, 


“Seldom stay abed 


I sha’n’t 
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“With pleasure, sir,” said the valet. 
“T also wish you to cut out cigarettes altogether,” 
Chollie went on. 
“T never touch ’em, sir,” said Grimmins, cheerfully. 
“Then it will be no hardship for ygu to give them 
up,” said Chollie, sternly. “I want you to rise at ten 
every morning and take a cold plunge—” 
“Oh, Mr. Bingleton, sir!” protested Grimmins, with 
a shudder. “A cold plunge, sir? I ain’t any blooming 
hartie explorer, sir!” 
“T do not care to hear any of your protests, Grim- 





“TI trust him with my shoes, and hats, and trousers, and every- 
thing else. Why shouldn’t I trust him with my conscience ?” 


mins,” said Chollie, severely; “I am not going to have 
you sleeping away your brains and weakening your 
physical system with laziness. I demand that you 
take a cold plunge every morning at ten o’clock and. 
after your breakfast, walk three or four miles until 
you have got rid of this flabby feeling that seems to 
have you in its grip.” 
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“It’s hard, sir, to have to do all these things on 
my salary, sir,” said Grimmins. 

“T will give you ten dollars a week more, Grimmins,” 
said Chollie. 

“Oh, thank you kindly, sir,” said the valet, his face 
wreathing with smiles. “ Anything else, sir?” 

“No, Grimmins,” said Chollie, slipping back ' into 
the comfortable embrace of his chair again. “ That 
will do for this time. There are plenty of other things 
I can think of that I should like to have you do for 
me, but I do not wish to give you too big a dose all 
at once. Here is a 
written memorandum of 
these new duties of 
yours. See that you 
ovahlook none of them.” 

The valet took the 
paper, bowed, and left 
the room. 

“ What’s the meaning 
of all this, Chollie?” de- 
manded Faraday, when 
they were left alone to- 
gether. ‘ What are you 
passing those things 
on to poor Grimmins 
for?” 

“Why, nothing, m’ 
deah_ fellow,” replied 
Chollie, innocently. 
“Simply clinching my 
refawm for the New- 
Yeah, that’s all. I 
couldn’t possibly do 
any of those things 
myself, you know; but 
I promised you to see 
that they were done, 
and, as you see, Grim- 
mins very cheerfully 
promises to do them for me at a very small added 
compensation.” 

“You mean to say you are going to have your 
valet keep your resolutions for you?” demanded Fara- 
day. 

“ Certainly.” said Chollie. “ Why not? I trust him 
with my shoes, and hats, and trousers, and everything 









“You will rise at ten and take a cold plunge” 


else. Why shouldn’t I trust him with my conscience ? 
Really, Algy, a valet is a great comfort!” 

Before Faraday could reply the clock struck twelve. 

“Happy New-Year, Chollie,’’ was all that he could 
think of to say. 

“Same to you, Algy, old boy,” replied Chollie, toss- 
ing him a box of cigarettes. “Smoke up, old man, 
while I mix a stiff old cocktail to drink the New- 
Year ing What ‘Il it be, Manhattan or Martini?” 

“ Both,” gulped Faraday, lighting a cigarette. 

And so the two reformers began the New-Year. 
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King Edward VII. leaving Sandringham House 
for the shoot and riding upon his favorite horse 


The King takes a high bird while shooting 
in Dersingham Wood, at the Horseshoe Drive 
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. His Majesty inspecting the bag after a shoot on the Shernborne Farm Estate 


HIS MAJESTY GOES SHOOTING 
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THE PROPOSED “CHILDREN’S BUREAU,” WHICH WILL ENABLE UNCLE SAM TO EXERCISE THE 
SAME SUPERVISION OVER HIS SMALL NEPHEWS AND NIECES AS OVER ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


By Frank Marshall White 








last year’s annual meeting of the 
Child Labor Committee, 
which was held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Edward T. Devine, professor of 
social economy in Columbia Univer- 
g sity, secretary of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of this city, and 
a trustee of the committee, told a 
story illustrative at once of condi- 
tions that organization is attempting to improve, and 
of the attitude of the ignorant and unthinking toward 
those conditions. 

“On Wednesday night of this week,” said Mr. 
Devine, “I happened to sit at dinner by the side of a 
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Forty-inch Morris, six years of age, at his 
stand outside the Cincinnati Post-office 
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gentleman who lives in Brooklyn, and raises cotton 
in the Panhandle of Texas. We were discussing un- 
employment and the strange perversity of immigrants 
and others, which leads them to stay in the cities 
when there is erying need for their labor on farms 
and plantations. He waxed eloquent over the splendid 
opportunities afforded in his section of Texas. Negroes 
are not welcomed there, and the field is clear for the 
native or the imported white: wages are good at 
cotton-picking—as high this year. as a dollar and a 
quarter a hundred—but even at sixty or seventy-five 
cents, he assured me, a man with a family could easily 
in two or three years rise from the position of a 
laborer to that of a tenant or landowner. 

“T asked him how early the children began to work, 
and he said, without hesitation, ‘At six and younger. 
I recall,’ he said, ‘ one boy of six who earned fifty cents 
a day the season through.’ He had described the way 
the bag is slung about the neck and drags on the 


ground behind, so that the picker may use both 
hands. I inquired how big a boy had to be before he 


was strong enough to drag one of these bags, and he 
said, ‘ Well, you see we make the bag to fit the child.’ 
I then inquired about the schools, pointing out that 
educational facilities were among the things immi- 
grants liked to know about when they are to be sent 
to a new country, and his answer was: ‘It is a pretty 
rough country. School is kept during the months 
when there is nothing to do in the fields. We let them 
go in planting time and cultivating time, and there 
are short times in January and in July and August 
when there is no work to be done. I admit,’ he said, 
‘that is not ideal, but then there is a saying down 
there that ignorance and cotton naturally go ‘together.’ 

“Finally I asked him, * And what is the effect of 
cotton-picking throughout the season on the health 
and strength and growth of the children?’ A thought- 
ful look came into his face (1 honestly believe he had 
never thought about it before) and he said, ‘ Of course 
it—it destroys their vitality... That he was an em- 
ployer of labor on a large scale, right down to baby- 
hood, in a seasonal occupation, at piece wages, had 
never, so far as I could see, come home to him. He 
had apparently no compunctions of conscience. He was 
violating no law. 

“You will notice that it is the bag and not the 
school term that is made to fit the child. The family 
income depends, not on the efticiency of the adult, but 
on the number of children. The child is the centre of 
the economic world, and not the centre of the educa- 
tional and the domestic world, and that means that the 
child is for exploitation and profit, and not for care 
and protection. The six-year-old—think of it in terms 
of your own six-, eight-, ten-. twelve-year-old, if you 


lave one—the six-year-old earns fifty cents a day, 
and his vitality is destroyed.” 

That the United States, which annually expends 
$4,500,000 on its Bureau of Animal Industry, the same 
amount on forestry service, and $1,500,000 on its 
Bureau of Plant Industry, can afford to spend $50,000 
a year for a “Children’s Bureau,” the purpose of 
which shall be to obtain facts and figures: for the ‘en- 
lightenment of the public «t large as to such evils as 
those narrated by Dr. Devine, is a proposition that the 
National Child Labor Committee, with the co-opera- 
tion of forty-one State and local committees, is at- 
tempting to demonstrate. The matter comes up at the 
next session of Congress, when a bill establishing such 
a Bureau in the Department of the Interior, intro- 
duced into the Senate by the Hon. Frank P. Flint, of 
California, and into the House of Representatives by 
the Hon. Herbert Parsons, of New York, which has 
been reported favorably in each body, will be passed 
upon. In the mean time the committee is actively 
carrying on its propaganda. Pamphlets are being sent 
out by thousands over the forty-six States, and the 
problem of child labor is being discussed at all its 
angles by experts of national reputation. 

The objects of the “Children’s Bureau” are thus 
set forth in the bill: “The said Bureau shall investi- 
gate and report upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life, and shall especially 
investigate the questions of infant mortality, the 
birth-rate, physical degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile 
delinquency and juvenile courts, desertion and illegiti- 
macy, dangerous occupations, accidents, and diseases of 
children of the working classes, employment, legislation 
affecting children in the several States and Terri- 
tories, and such other facts as have a bearing upon 
the health, efficiency, character, and training of 
children. The chief of the said Bureau shall from 
time to time publish the results of these investiga- 
tions.” No legislation on any matters affecting 
children is enacted by this measure, as Congressman 
Parsons points out, nor is it contemplated that: atiy 
statistical work, such as is done by the census, shall 
be done by the Children’s Bureau. “ It is not with the 
statistics, but with the questions of infant mortality, 
hirth-rate, ete., that the Bureau will deal,” he declares. 

It is not only in the part it will play in the propa- 
ganda of the National Child Labor Committee and its 
auxiliaries, however, that the Children’s Bureau would 
prove of value to the nation. The Bureau will be a 
centre for the dissemination of intelligence. Not only 
would all the States, all municipalities, all legislators, 
and all the people generally interested in charitable 
and correctional work and the public welfare apply 
here for information on all subjects relating to child- 
hood, but bulletins on physical defects, their serious- 
ness and means of correction, would be circulated 
throughout the country, as are to-day those of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry on scabies in sheep, for 
instance, or those of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
on the Colorado beetle. Every kind of knowledge that 
might prove valuable to mothers in the rearing of 
children, such as simple discoveries in medicine, im- 
proved methods in the treatment of infantile ailments, 
the possible results of neglect of adenoids, enlarged ton- 
sils, and other childish disorders, would be issued from 
the Bureau, and sent broadcast by members of Con- 
gress among their constituents, as well as to news- 
papers for publication in their columns. 

In support of the Children’s Bureau measure, Mr. 
Parsons has got together some striking information 
affecting the welfare of children, the general dissemina- 


tion of which, and more particularly among ignorant 
parents, could not fail to have a vital effect upon the 
welfare of the people. As proving that Nature gives 
each individual an equal chance at birth, he quotes the 
report of the British committee that was appointed to 
study the cause of the poor physique of the recruits 
furnished the army during the Boer War, showing that 
the children of the poor and the rich come into the 
world substantially on an equality; that they are 
“created equal,” and that the inequalities occur after 
they arrive. Thus Dr. Eicholz, of London, found that 
the number of children born healthy in the very worst 
districts of that city was not less than ninety per cent., 
while another medical statistician showed that the 
death-rate of infants among the rich was not more 
than eight per cent., and that among the poor it was 
often forty per cent. A German investigator found 
that for every 1,000 children born among the working 
classes 505 died in the first year; among the middle 
classes 173 died in the first year, and among the 
wealthier classes only 89 died during that period. 

The first unfair condition to which the children of 
the poor are subjected after coming into the world on 
an equality with the offspring of the rich is the result 
of bad housing. Mr. Parsons gives the result of an 
investigation in Berlin, where of 2,711 infantile deaths, 
1,792 occurred in one-room apartments, 754 in two- 
room apartments, 122 in three-room apartments, and 
43 in apartments of four rooms and over. Glasgow 
statistics show that the general mortality during a 
ten-year period in that city was 21.7 per thousand 
where the average occupancy per room was 1.31, and 
that when the average was 2.05 for each bedroom the 
mortality increased to 26.6 per thousand. A _ report 
recently made in regard to hygienic conditions in the 
District of Columbia says: ‘“ Infant mortality varies 
almost arithmetically with housing conditions. Al- 
though children under five years are only one-ninth of 
the population, they furnish one-third of the deaths.” 

Another unfair advantage taken of the children of 
the poor lies in the ignorance of the practitioners who 
bring them into the world, particularly in this and 
other large cities where so many of the foreigners 
among the population employ midwives. In a pam- 
phlet recently published by the New York Association 
for the Blind this startling statement occurs: “It is 
an astounding fact—one ‘not generally known—that 
one-quarter of al! the blind children in all the blind 
schools in this country are unnecessarily blind.” The 
same pamphlet asserts that there are in the United 
States-between 6,000 and 7,000 persons ‘who are totally 
blind because a simple precaution was not taken at the 
time of their birth, and declares that the preventive 
measure is within the capacity of every. physician 
and every intelligent midwife, consisting simply of the 
careful washing of all infants’ eyes directly after birth, 
and the dropping into each eye of a one-per-cent. solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, obtainable from all druggists, 
harmless to healthy eyes, and destructive of certain 
germs in diseased eyes, only one application being 
necessary. To prove the efficacy of this treatment the 
fact is advanced that out of 4,000 births during a 
period of six years at the Sloane Maternity Hospital 
in this city, where preventive methods are employed, 
not one case of the infant ophthalmia that produces 
blindness has developed. 

A most important discovery affecting children that 
is not generally known, although it is of thirty years’ 
duration, is that a deaf child need not necessarily 
become a deaf-mute, since these little unfortunates 
may be taught to converse the same as those who hear 
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A child spinner who has the care of the two “sides” of spindles, her duty being to tie 
Fleet-footed, nimble-fingered children can do this work better than adults 


broken strands. 
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A typical group of spinners. The smallest boy had been at work for five years 
already. None of these children could state his age, but many are veteran employees 


if the training is begun in infancy. Mr. Parsons thus 
quotes a speaker at the 1908 International Congress 
on the Welfare of the Child: “ Every mother ought to 
know that the deaf child can be taught to speak and 
converse, that the reason he does not speak is because 
he has not been taught to speak, that if he had the same 
amount of repetition through the eye as the hearing 
child receives through the ear, the results would be the 
same”; and he makes the point that the Children’s 
Bureau could give tremendous impetus to the spread of 
knowledge regarding this method, as an illustration of 
its scope. 

However, the dissemination of information about the 
rearing of children is really a side issue of the work 
the National Child Labor Committee expects to get 
out of the Bureau. It is believed that facts and 
figures will be obtained that will shame and frighten 
the exploiters of the little ones, and bring legislators 
to realize the responsibilities that rest upon them in 
the enactment of laws dealing with the situation. 
Writing of the employment of children in the North 
Carolina cotton-mills, where boys and girls are at work 
at from six and seven years of age in spite of the law, 
A. J. McKelway, secretary of the committee for the 
Southern States, declares that, while it is child labor 
from one point of view, it is child murder from another. 

An essential part of the field of labor of the 
Children’s Bureau, according to Mr. Lovejoy, would be 
the ascertaining and compiling for public information 
of all the facts that can be gleaned from the whole 
country bearing on industrial accidents to children. 
“A few well-compiled reports, we venture to predict, 
would put an end to any discussion of the subject,” he 
says. “For the present, however, in default of any 
more complete basis of agreement, we may reasonably 
urge that, if fourteen years is to be made the mini- 
mum age for general employment, sixteen years shall 
be laid as the minimum for employment in all indus- 
tries that are known to be dangerous in the ordinary 
sense, and eighteen years in the extrahazardous occu- 
pations. This higher age limit should also, of course, 
apply to all industries in which there is a menace to 
the moral life. The labor required about a coal mine 
is obviously dangerous, and we are not surprised to 
learn from the last available statistics upon this point 
from the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania that among 
the slate-pickers the ratio of accidents to boys sixteen 
years of age and under is three hundred per cent. 
higher than to the men and boys above sixteen in 
that branch of industry. Ordinary industries of our 
States are not as a whole exceptionally dangerous. 
Yet the report of the Factory Inspector of Indiana for 
1907 shows four hundred per cent. more accidents 


to children than to adults, and the report from 
Michigan for the same year shows four hundred and 
fifty per cent. What we want to know, however, is 
the record for the whole country. Are children being 
sacrificed by industry twice as rapidly, or three times, 
or four times, or eleven times, or what is the per- 
centage of risk to the working child? And what are 
the industries in which these accidents most frequently 
oceur? Our industries 

are well enough de- 






life that might come within the concern of the govern- 
ment. Pawnbrokers may not accept articles in pawn 
from children under fourteen years of age, nor may 
keepers of public houses allow them in their barrooms. 
Tobacconists may not sell cigarettes to boys under 
sixteen, and policemen must confiscate cigarettes or 
tobacco in their possession. A mother may not leave a 
child under the age of seven in a room where there 
is an open fire. Every child put out to nurse for more 
than forty-eight hours must be registered, and foster- 
parents may not insure the lives of children in their 
care. Severe penalties are imposed for the ill treat 
ment or exposure of children, and it is a punishable 
offence to permit a child to beg, or to live in evil sur- 
roundings. A vagrant may be punished for permitting 
a child to wander with him. Special “ places of deten- 
tion” are instituted for young offenders, where they 
will be free from association with adult criminals, 
and reformatories and industrial schools are pro- 
vided. . The “Children’s Charter” marks a_ long 
advance in the practical application through legisla- 
tion of the theory of the State as the moral guardian 
of the child. 

The National Child Labor Committee, which is lead- 
ing the van in the fight for the rights of the child in 
the United States, was founded five years ago by the 
Rev. Edgar Gardner Murphy, of Birmingham, Alabama, 
and by Felix Adler, Edward T. Devine, Robert W. 
DeForest, Mrs. Florence Kelley, and tlte late William 
H. Baldwin, all of New York. The objects of the com- 
mittee are thus set forth: To promote the welfare of 
seciety, with respect to the employment of children in 
gainful occupations; to investigate and report the 
facts concerning child labor; to raise the standard of , 
public opinion with respect to the employment of 
children; to assist in protecting children against 
premature or’ etherwise injurious employment, and thus 
to aid in securing for them an opportunity for element- 
ary education and physical development sufficient for 
the demands of citizenship and the requirements of 
industrial efficiency; to aid in promoting the enforce- 
ment of laws relating to child labor; to co-ordinate, 
unify, and supplement the work of State or local 
child-labor committees, and encourage the formation. 





veloped, and cause and 
effect are sufficiently 
well known to make 
ignorance inexcusable, 
and we spend money 
enough in public ad- 
ministration on far less 
important matters to 
leave no excuse for ne- 
glecting this safegua’1 
to the public health.” 
The fact has_ been 
pointed out that other 
countries have awakened 
to a realization of the 
importance of efficient 
guardianship of their 
children, have gathered 
expert information, and 
are using it under the 
leadership of trained 
specialists. This de- 
velopment is called 
“ehild culture” in 
France, and implies the 
use of scientific minds 
and trained powers, ‘co- 
ordinated functions, 
and the protection of 














the State to the end 
of efficient manhood 
through a well-guarded 
childhood. The British 
Act of Parliament for 
the protection of chil- 
dren that went into effect on the first of last April 
is known from its broad scope as “The Children’s 
Charter,” and provides for the stricter preven- 
tion of cruelty to children and the better safe- 
guarding of infant life, the institution of children’s 
courts, with the segregation of juvenile offenders, and 
undertakes a wider parental control of the morals of 
children, covering, in fact, every incident in the child’s 


A group of 
cotton-mill, 


spinners and do‘fers in a South Carolina 


where they work twelve hours daily 


of such committees where they do not exist. When 
the committee was founded there were only two 
similar organizations in existence, State  child- 
labor committees in Alabama and New York. To-day 
there are thirty State and eleven local committees, and 
the national committee has a membership of five 
thousand throughout the United States. The work is 
purely philanthropic. 





My DonKeymobile 


By Horace Dodd Gastit 


I cAN’t afford a motor-car, 
But I’ve a donkey fine 

Who satisfies my yearnings in 
The modern motor line. 

When he doth break the stillness with 
His strident morning bray 

It sounds just like a touring-car - 
A-honking on its way. 


When’t comes to speed he doesn’t’ go 
So fast he breaks the law, 

And hence it is I never come 
Beneath the copper’s paw. 

But when he stands there never was 
Such virtue as is his; 

You’ll find if you would move him he’s 

The fastest thing there is. 





His chassis maybe lacks in style, 
I claim not much for it; 

About the cogs within his head 
I never brag: a bit. 

But when he gets his dander up 
The passers to and fro 

Will do right well to keep away 
From Mr. Donk’s tonneau. 








But best of all the virtues of 
My little Donkmobile, 

Most wonderful of wondrous things 
He daily doth reveal, 

His tire is of that massy sort 
That seldom eemes in sight. 

No matter what the stress may be, 
He’s tired day and night. 


So here’s to my small Donkabout! 
He needs no gasolene; i 
Three quarts of oats are all he asks 

To keep his spirit green. 
He never skids, he never scuds, 

He never slips his gear. 
To make him go I give him just 
One spark-plug on the ear! 















































FREDERIC REMINGTON 


SESHE sudden taking away in his prime 
of an artist at work in two fields 
of art, such as Frederic Remington 
was, seems to affect the community 
i double loss; for his was the 

rare instance of a_ painter 
doubled by a sculptor. It would be 
hard to say whether his paintings or 
his sculptures were the more popular, 
whether the scenes of combat between Indians and 
soldiers, the episodes in the life of cowboys and trap- 
pers, mine-prospectors, and frontiersmen, depicted by 
his busy brush were more to the taste of the public 
or the vivid groups which he modelled for bronze, 
wherein he brought to play an unrivalled knowledge 
of the horse and indeed enjoyed the expression of that 
knowledge to the top of his bent. In both mediums he 
had the advantage of a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with frontier life, at a time when specialized com- 
munities of adventurers and Indians still existed in 
certain parts of the country, and in both he has left 
a record of the particular way in which that life im- 
pressed itself upon him. What one man sees another 
overlooks. It is not enough to have the picturesque 
cr the romantic or the grandiose present, there is also 
need of the brain to understand and the hand to 
execute. Though the problem is the same, two artists 
will not see it with the same eyes, any more than two 
historians will agree exactly in their accounts of a 
battle. Remington had his way of seeing things in the 
Indian country, his way of depicting the cowboy and 
the cavalryman; it was different, to mention contem- 
poraries, from the view taken by Russell or Schrey- 
vogel. Of course such a painter of Indians, for ex- 
ample, as George Catlin was still more unlike Reming- 
ton, for while he had a more intimate acquaintance 
with Indians he did not have the training in art of 
the younger and later artist. Catlin approached the 
Indian from the standpoint of a student of natural 
history, to some extent as an ethnologist, while Reming- 
ton used the Indian as material for the telling of a 
story in paint or clay. 

Essentially an illustrator at first, Remington rapidly 
developed into one of the leading artists of Indian 
genre, but he was not content, as many of his fore- 
runners had to be, with one or two hasty trips to the 
West to accumulate sketches on which to base many 
years of work in the studio. By his time communica- 
tions had become so well established that an annual 
visit to his artistic hunting-ground was possible; and 
he availed himself of the advantage very often. In his 
case there were the memories of years passed as miner 
and cowboy and hunter in the West during his early 
life to draw upon, but he was always refreshing his 
impressions and seeking new material to set against 
the background of the actual landscape. And all this 
was done with the zest that comes with delight felt 
in the work in hand and a physical well-being that 
made ordinary hardships a pleasure. The robust- 
ness of his health and the fine vigor of his manhood 
made the death of Remington peculiarly unexpected to 
his friends and acquaintances, for he seemed destined 
to a long life full of greater honors than any he had 
su far attained. 

Remington’s talent for telling a dramatic ineident 


By Charles de Kay 
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Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Brothers 


**An Old-time Northern Plains Indian—The Coup” 


of frontier life is shown in such a picture as that of 
cowboys at a water-hole besieged by Indians, who are 
riding round and round at a distance, watching for a 
chance to snipe the man who exposes head or shoulder 
above the low mound in which the coveted water lies, 
or that showing a prospecting party, lying inside a 
ring of their horses, keeping off a raiding party of 
painted braves. 

Like these is “ Missing,” a column of Plains Indians 
marehing by twos. A chief in buckskins mounted on 
a lean pony leads as prisoner a hatless and coatless 
trooper on toot. The chiet’s Jariat is round the cap- 
tive’s neck. With their chins in the air, their sharply 
curved noses suggesting wolves, their toreheads ren- 
dered still more retreating by their feather or fur 
head-coverings, the Indians ride along as conscious 
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“The Fall of the Cowboy” 


conquerors While the white man steps out proudly as 
if he meant to emulate the red man in the firmness 
with which he proposes to meet his death. This is 
perhaps as well composed, as characteristic, and as 
striking a picture as Remington ever painted. The 
march is across the parched plain, made still drier by 
the dusty branches of the sagebrush. Purple hills 
touched with snow peep behind the slope of yellowish 
distant plain. The conditions of Indian warfare are 
better told by this peaceful cavaleade than by the live- 
liest scrimmage. It is true, however, that the publie 
has been more impressed by those groups in painting 
and seulpture which deal with hand-to-hand combats. 
Realistie to the point of ruthlessness, these pictures - 
of the defence by the Indian of his ancient home are 
also real in that they reproduce the sharp outlines of 
things in a clear dry climate that brings 
out colors very vividly and makes it hard to 
judge distance accurately. There is a 
metallic hardness to be observed in some of 
Remington’s paintings, a clean-cut definite- 
ness due in part to the atmospheric quality 
of the West, which is apt to lack those in- 
finitely tender transparent veils of mois- 
ture found in Europe and some parts of the 
American seaboard. {n part, however, it is 
due to his strong bent toward form, which 
also led him into sculpture. Of late years 
he was painting with a broader and warmer 
brush while he had attained a very singular 
mastery of drawing, especially the drawing 
of the horse. He retained his love of rid- 
ing, a thing that many men who have been 
compelled to ride a great deal in earlier 
life for business, not for pleasure, fail to do. 
He was never tired of horses. He loved to 
be with them as well as paint them. Fro- 
mentin, who painted the steeds of «the 
Kabyles of northern Africa, has left on 
record how difficult he considered the task 
of painting horses in motion. Purely on 
this side of his work, the painting of the 
horse, Remington certainly surpassed Meis- 
sonier and Fromentin, Schreyer and De- 

taille. 

To sculpture Remington came later and 
to this medium he brought the habits of the 
illustrator and painter; that is to say he 
approached sculpture from the _ pictorial 
rather than the monumental side. One has 
only to regard his first and by far most 
popular statuette, “The Bronco Buster,” a 
cowboy holding his seat gayly while his 
steed executes the familiar contortions of a 
vicious animal. Genre in clay is like genre 
in paint, it is realistic almost to the verge of 
the photographic, and one cannot expect in 
such literal transcripts of fact the large- 
ness of herdic sculpture. Remington car- 
ried boldness to extremes, as when he 
modelled “The Outlaw,” in which the horse 

aD is doing an acrobatic turn on its forefeet 
with the hind quarters almost erect in the 
(Continued on page 38) 
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By Blakeney Gray 


TQONCLE JEDEDIAH was smoking 
XY placidly as he sat on top of the 
sugar-barrel at the Mousam_ Post- 
6) office with his eye fixed on space. 
The mail was late, and for one rea- 
son or another the usual plethora 
of topics to be discussed by the 
members of the P. O. Club seemed 
to have suffered so great a deple- 
tion that nobody had anything to say. I had _ per- 
sonally tried to start some discussion of the Nicaragua 
mix-up, but had had my ardor somewhat dampened 
hy Unele Jedediah’s cold observation that he, “ havin’ 
fit and died in sixty-one tor the niggers, warn’t no 
longer mterested.” You can’t very well continue a 
symposium on a subject of any sort if the other 
‘posiums won't sym, and so I lapsed into a moody 
silence with the rest of the gathering. Suddenly, 
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Uncle Jedediah sat on top of the sugar 
barrel at the Mousam Post -office 


however, a change came over our spirits. There was 
a loud report a short distance up the highway, like 
some small boy perhaps exploding a paper bag, a 
whirring of wheels, a flash of steam, and a_ pink 
glimmer of a moving something in the road going at 
lightning speed. 

“Thar goes Bill Dunkle in his red teapot,” cried 


Silas Witherbee, running to the window and gazing 
rather enviously, I thought, at the nebular hypothesis 
as it faded in the distance. 

“Poor Bill!” said Uncle Silas, shaking his head 
sadly. “ Ain’t it funny how things works out in this 
here world? Why, that feller’s been a piller of the 
church and, takin’ him for all in all, one o’ the most 
promisin’ young men we’ve raised around here since 
Han’ble Hamlin’s time, an’ now look at him—prancin’ 
around the ruds with that gas’line wash-biler on 
wheels; diggin’ ditches on the public highway so deep 
that the summer boarders after a rain takes the ruts 
he makes for trout streams and goes fishin’ in ’em; 
blowin’ a tin honk so derned loud it’s a wonder the 
seminaries don’t yawn under the idee that Gabriel’s 
passin’ through on a toor of inspection preevious to 
the last trump; scarin’ hosses; runnin’ over the hens; 
and leadin’ the trolleys into such a sinful outbust 0’ 
speed in the hope o’ gettin’ shet of his dust that 
they ain’t fit to ride on for persons that considers 
suicide a sin. Yestiddy a man who might ha’ hoped 
to become a member o’ Congress. To-day a goggle- 
eyed stoker on an enjine that looks like a cross be- 
tween a red grasshopper on wheels and a smokin’ 
lamp chimbley. It’s a derned good thing for him his 
pa ain’t livin’ and the old fambly shingle’s gone out 
0’ commission.” . 

“T judge from your remarks, Uncle Jedediah,” said 
I, “that you don’t approve of motor-cars.” 

“Y’oughtn’t to be so jealous at your time o’ life, 
Uncle Jed,” suggested the postmaster. 

“Me jealous?” retorted Uncle Jedediah, with a 
withering glance at the speaker. “ D’ye think becuz 
I run down the pen’tentiary and say I don’t like the 
s’ciety in the county jail that I’m jealous o’ the 
fellers that’s attained to penal heights? Was George 
Washin’ton jealous o’ George Third when he took him 
by the slack of his royal seatin’ c’pacity an’ threw 
him out o’ the United States? Was it jealousy caused 
ye to vote for Bill Taft instid o’ castin’ your ballot 
for that peerless runabout o’ politics an’ statesman- 
ship, the Hon. Bill Bryan? I guess ye don’t know 
the meanin’ o’ jealousy, Joe. As for me, I wouldn’t 
own one o’ them machines if ye’d give it to me. 
*Tain’t a prof’table investment, leastways not for the 
feller that owns it, and in my jedgment they’re de- 
structive of all morril sense in the community.” 

“ That’s goin’ some,” put in the postmaster, shaking 
his head dubiously. “I ain’t a can’date for the 
pen’tentiary, and sence I see Bill Dunkle gettin’ such 
an all-fired lot o’ fun out o’ his little wash-b’iler, as 
vou call it, I been ser’ously thinkin’ o’ getting one 
myself. ’F I could sell half a ton more prunes a 
year I could run the thing.” 

“Waal, if that’s the case, I ain’t goin’ to buy no 
more prewnes of you, Joe,” said Uncle Jedediah. 
‘“When I says that these cars is deestructive of the 
morril sense o’ the community I speak from ex- 
peerience. When the most honest man ye ever knew 
gets slippin’ off the path o’ rectitood, tempted by the 
lure o’ them steam buggies, what ye goin’ to conclude, 
by Gorry! about the rest o’? mankind?” 

“T ain’t seen no cases o’ morril backslidin’ around 
here,” retorted the postmaster. “‘ Hev you heard any 
crashes in public decency or noticed any slump in the 
general virtuous tone of this here town lately, Silas?” 

“?Tain’t no wuss ’n it allers has been,” said Silas. 
*°N’, anvhow, I sort o’ think a certain amount 0’ 
backslidin’ is necessary to progress. We don’t want 
to do nothin’ to put the churches out o’ business, ’n’ 
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if we was all skiddin’ around town on our haloes 
the poor-farm ‘ld be runnin’ over with ministers.” 
“That may be good p’litical eeconomy, Silas,” said 
Uncle Jedediah, “but it’s derned poor evidence of 
sanctification. Let me tell you gentlemen about a 
case right here in this town that I know about in 
which a once respectable cit’zen has taken a fall from 
grace that keeps him awake o’ nights makin’ resolu- 
tions o’ reform which fade away like a blueberry pie 
in front of a summer boarder’s smile the minute he 





“What ’Id ye say if I took the old melo- 
deon up to the blacksmith shop to-night?” 


hears a motor-machine honkin’ along the road. This 
feller was, and he is yet, a piller of the church, just 
like Bill Dunkle was before he went explodin’ all over 
the country like a pack o’ Chinese crackers on the 
Fourth o’ July. He warn’t a rich man, and he never 
had ‘no deesire to pile up money so’s his son in col- 
lege could pave the great White Way down to New 
York with gold-pieces. He was contented with what 
he had, seein’ as how most every year there was allers 
four dollars more of that than what he needed. When 
they give a donation party to the minister he never 
eat more at the party than he took. No hungry man 
ever left his door without a chance to earn a piece 0’ 
lemon pie and a biled egg, and when anybody come 
to him with a subscription paper for anything that 
was for the benefit o’ the town or the general cause 
o’ humanity, he was ready to chip in anywheres from 
a nickel up to a dollar; not in promises, neither, but 
in good hard cash, all of which ’Il show ye how little 
he cared for money.” 

“T don’t seem to recognize the gentleman from the 
deescription,” said the postmaster, scratching his head 
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in a vain effort to penetrate the mystery of the in- 
dividual’s identity. 

‘’Tain’t intended at this stage o’ the game that ye 
should,” retorted Uncle Jedediah, complacently. ‘’N’ 
I don’t know as I’ll tell ye his name, neither. But 
what I will tell ye is that these here motor-cars has 
changed that man’s whole nature, an’ to-day he’s as 
crazy after money as any furrin count as ever come 
over here chasin’ after the cash to pay his plumber 
with. This old man was the owner of an old demmy- 
crat wagon that on th’ outside warn’t worth more ’n 
fifteen dollars. He’d bought it at an auction sale up 
to the Corners for eighteen and he’d used it hard for 
goin’ on five years, usin’ it to carry his truck to 
market an’ doin’ a job or two at peddlin’ when th’ 
opportunity come by. Waal, one night as he was 
comin’ home with a load of old furnitoor he’d bought 
at a sheriff’s sale, jest as he was roundin’ a corner 
what should come along but one o’ them big toorin’ 
cars goin’ like mighty. It was bein’ drove by a 
young man about thutty years old, and I guess he 
iad his fiancée out with him, becuz he warn’t payin’ 
a attention to the rud. First thing the old man 
knowed he was sittin’ all of a heap in the middle o’ 
the rud with his demmycrat turned upside down over 
him and the scenery strewed with kitchen chairs, 
buries, bedsteads, an’ broken chiny. The car ‘had hit 
his front wheel. He come to pretty quick, and when 
the young feller that had done the damidge come 
back to help him out o’ the wreck he apologized and 
said of course he’d be glad to pay for what harm 
he’d done. 

“*How much do ye think it’s wuth? asked the 
young feller. 

“*QOh, I dun’no’” replied the old man, wonderin’ if 
the feller would stand for ten dollars. ‘I ain’t hardly 
had time to figger it out,’ he says. 

“* Well, will fifty dollars be enough?’ asked the 
young feller. 

‘Waal, now, seein’ as how the wagon warn’t wuth 
more ’n fifteen to begin with, and the furnitoor hadn’t 
cost more ’n ten, it seemed like a lib’ral offer, and 
he said he guessed he’d have to make it do if that 
was all the young feller could afford. 

“* Well, let’s make it sixty and call it square,’ said 
the young feller.” 

“He must ha’ been awful young,” laughed Silas. 

“Most too young to be allowed to run loose alone,” 
smiled Uncle Jedediah. ‘“ But, anyhow, he paid his 
sixty dollars and everybody was satisfied. But the 
effect on the old man was suthin’ awful. It was th’ 
easiest money he’d ever seen, and I’m sorry to say 
it sot him to thinkin’. The sixty dollars was in nice 
fresh ten-dollar bills just off the printin’-press, and 
the crackle of ’em as he smoothed ’em out on the 
kitchen table after he got home sounded like music 
to his ears. To think that that old demmycrat and 
a lot o’ pieces o’ unsaleable household junk had 
brought him all that money was more ’n he could 
bring himself to believe, and he went around the 
house pinchin’ hisself for a couple of hours jest to 
see if he warn’t asleep and enjoyin’ a financial night- 
mare. Waal, next day he looked the wagon over and 
found he could fix it up as good as ever for two dol- 
lars, and as for the buries and other things most ‘of 
‘em warn’t so bad off they couldn’t be used to furnish 
rooms for summer boarders and what was_ busted 
beyond reepair was all ready for kindlin’. When it 
come down to figgers the old man was about fifty- 
seven dollars ahead on the deal, which, considerin’ 
his original investment warn’t more than twenty-five 
dollars, and the wear an’ tear on his plant was only 
two-fifty, struck him as bein’ better ’n minin’ stock. 
Then come the temptation. What was the use 0’ 
breakin’ his back with the harrer and the plough 
with ready money like that lyin’ out there on the rud? 
Here was real live afflooince starin’ him in the face 
and invitin’ him to step into the United States Treas- 
ury with both feet. Ill do the old man the credit 
of sayin’ that he fit the temptation as hard as he 
knowed how, but every time a motor-car went by it 
riz up again and finally he begun to count up his 
losses. Figgerin’ on a basis of a minimum sum of 
twenty-five dollars a car, he found one day, after 
countin’ the cars as they went by, that he was twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars out—that is to say, there 
was fifty cars went by, any one of which might ha’ 
put twenty-five dollars in his pocket, and it was too 
much for his conscience. He asked hisself over and 
over again what his Puritan ancestors would ha’ 
done in such a case, and it was that that gave him the 
final push. He couldn’t find no record anywhere of 
a Puritan ancestor that didn’t lay his hands on every- 
thing in sight at the lowest figger he could think 
of, and so a couple o’ days later he was out on the 
rud again loaded up with the same furnitoor. This 
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time he warn’t quite so successful, but he did clear 
thutty dollars on it, the feller that run into him 
bein’ a business man and showin’ a disposition to 
dicker, 

“* How much? says he. 

“* Fifty dollars,’ says the old man. 

“*Give ye twenty,’ says the man that owned the 
car. 

““* Make it forty and I’ll go ye,’ says the old man, 
and they split the difference.” 

“ By Gorry!” interrupted Silas Witherbee at this 
point; “ I’ve got a demmycrat wagon!” 

“So’ve I,” said the postmaster, scratching his head 
in a ruminative fashion. 

“Waal,” continued Uncle Jedediah, “ after the sec- 
ond affair the old man was lost. He began goin’ out 
every night. Some.nights he had luck and some nights 
nothin’ happened, but between the first collision along 
about the last o’ June and the middle o’ August he’d 
cleared seven hundred and ninety-seven dollars. By 
that time there warn’t much o’ the old furnitoor left, 
so he begun to look about him for some other kind 
of a cargo. There warn’t much about the house he 
could use except an old melodeon his wife had brought 
him when they was married, and he deecided he’d bait 
his wagon with that. So he called his wife and he 
says to her: 

“*Mirandy, what ‘Id ye say if I took the old melo- 
deon up to the blacksmith shop to-night and had 
the bellers put in order? I kind o’ miss the Sunday- 
night singin’.’ 

““*1T was wishin’ ye would,’ says she. 

“Then we'll jest load her on to the demmycrat 
after supper and I’ll take it over to Jim’s to-night,’ 
says he. 











annysthetic. Gasoline ain’t much of a help when it 
comes to ascertainin’ the age of an egg, Silas.” 

“T guess ye’re right there,” said the postmaster. 
“T handle both, and between the two runnin’ a grocery 
ain’t no bed o’ roses, I can tell ye.” 

“ Waal,” Uncle Jedediah resumed, “ that old man has 
gone from bad to wuss. He’s kind o’ c’rupted his 
whole fambly. He got so avyricious that he took his 
two sons and his son-in-law into the secret, and be- 
fore the end o’ the season he had four demmycrats 
on the rud every night, and [ happen to know that 
at the present time he’s dickerin’ with some fellers 
up round Newberry to buy in all the old wagons they 
can lay their hands on at reasonable rates, and before 
next summer he’s goin’ to have a line of ’em all along 
the pike from Salem, Massachusetts, up to the Canady 
line. It beats farmin’, summer boarders, and fishin’ 
all holler as a business proposition, and he’s goin’ 
into it on a scientific basis, formin’ a company and 
givin’ the employees a share o’ the profits. From 
bein’ a piller in the church he has deegenerated into 
a captain of industry, and [ shouldn't be surprised 
at any time to hear that th’ Attorney-General of the 
United States was after him for violatin’ the Sherman 
anti-trust law in runnin’ a monopoly in reestraint of 
trade. That’s what I mean when [ say that these 
here ottermobiles is deestructive of the morril sense 0’ 
the community. When a good man like he was a year 
ago goes into the night-ridin’ business, what you got 
to say?” 

“°Tain’t the ottermobiles, it’s him,” said Silas. 

* Silas, you ain’t got much vision,” retorted the 
old man. “If they warn’t any ottermobiles, how in 
Hokey could he do it?” 

Silas gave it up. 





“ Well, will fifty dollars be enough?” asked the young teller 


“So out he goes with’ the music-box, and sure 
enough, by careful drivin’, he managed to catch the 
mud-guard of a joy-wagon from down to the Port 
full o’ straw and young people, with the usual reesult. 
They was a kind-hearted lot, and besides payin’ him 
eighteen dollars for the damidge to the wagon, they 
sent Mirandy a brand-new talkin’-machine to take the 
place o’ the old melodeon fitted up with pious mateerial 
for Sunday nights and -the funniest lot o’ coon songs 
for week-days y’ ever listened to,” continued Uncle 
Jedediah. “ And so it went. Once he went out with 
five baskets of eggs that nobody on earth could eat 
and that even Jake Sykes wouldn’t try to sell for 
fresh, and he got the full market price for strictly 
fresh eggs for ’em after the scramble.” 

“He must ha’ caught a greenhorn that time,” 
chuckled Silas. ‘‘ D’ye mean to say that these otto- 
mobile fellers can’t tell an egg ain’t fresh even after 
it’s been opened ?” 

“ Ord’narily they could,” replied the old man. “ But 
this was a gasoline car and it acted as a sort of 


“Who is he, Uncle Jedediah?” asked the post- 
master. 

“ That’s tellin’,” replied Uncle Jedediah. ‘*Ye don't 
ketch me tellin’ tales out o’ school about my neigh- 
bors.” 

“Waal, [I guess I know jest the same,” laughed 
Silas. ‘ Ye sajd his wife’s name was Mirandy, and, 
onless [’'m a mighty ways off, that’s your wife’s 
name, too.” 

“ That,” said the old man, with a grin, “is not evi- 
dence, Silas; it’s merely coincidence. Just the same, 
if ye want to—” 

Here he hesitated a moment. 

“Go on,” said Silas. “If I want to what?” 

“Tf ye want to put that demmycrat of yours into 
the plant for ten shares of stock in the sew company 
maybe my friend might let ye have some of it,” said 
Uncle Jedediah, with a sly wink. 

“No, thanks,” replied Silas; 
rather. run independent.” 

“Same here,” said the postmaster, 


“T kind o’ think I'd 





Nancy Jane 


By Anne Warrington Witherup 


SHE cannot make the sort of pies that Mother tsed 
to make. 

She cannot make the sort of bread that Mother used 
to bake. 

She cannot knit such ear-tabs as the Mater used to 
knit, 

Nor can she crochet mittens like the ones my Mother 
mitt. 

She has no knack at darning socks such as my Mother 


ad, 

Nor can she plank a pompano as Mother planked 
the shad. 

She nog sweep, she cannot dust, as did my dear 
old 

And when it comes to crazy-quilts her product’s under 
par. 


She — harness up a horse the way my Mather 
could. 

he cannot put up prunes in jars as Mother’s half 
as good. 


She cannot shine the brasses on our ancient fire- 
place 

The way my Mother always did with bright and 
smiling face. 

She cannot hoe potato-hills or plant a row of 
corn; 

I doubt if she could really blow our old-time dinner 
horn. 

She don’t know how to milk a cow or set a setting- 


hen, 
Nor could she handle as Ma did the chicken-coop 
and pen. 


She = make a pair of sa that any one could 


Although my Mother made my Dad’s, with some for 
me to spare } 
She cannot take an old machine and stitch herself 


a gown 
That she could wear to meetin’ or when shoppin’ in 
the town. ; 


1? 


She cannot keep her pots and pans as shining as the 
sun. 

She’s mighty poor at flapjacks and her biscuits | 
would shun. 

Indeed, in quite a hundred things like these my 
Mother dear 

Was far away superior to Nancy Jane, I fear. 


And yet I love her and rejoice that she at last is 
mine. 

Her love has gilded all my life with happiness divine : 

Nor do I e’er lament the fact that things that- Mother 
did 

She cannot do—it is the truth—and truth may not 
be_ hid. 

I do not miss the things at all. I suffer not a bit, 

And life is such that I am always satisfied with it, 

Yor — Jane has millions and—I’ll whisper it to 


you 
Has ¥ “the cash to pay for things that Mother used 
to do. 































































By Thaddeus 


SOR I KE man who goes out for a trial spin 
ex in a sample car of one of the makes 
he is thinking of buying usually 
overlooks entirely one of the most in- 
“oe teresting and instructive features of 
the motor game. It is the “ demon- 
strating chauffeur” —the _ silent 
young man who so effaces himself 
that he seems the least noticeable 
mechanism. Yet this person, who 







ear’s 


the 
generally chews gum steadily and always appears to 
be sitting on the back of his neck, is a professor of 
Driving as a Fine Art. 

To the people in the car he is simply “ the showfer.” 
Ile has taken no degrees except in the college of ex- 


part of 


perience. Few around the big ageney garage know 
more than his first name. But the cashier who passes 
him his weekly pay-envelope treats him with distin- 
guished consideration, for he draws a salary greater 
than is paid to many of the masters of the xsthetic 
arts in the great universities. 

The demonstrating chauffeur is one of the nearest 
approaches to the ideal driver of a motor-car, and the 
most finished exponent of the fine art of driving that 
can be found. He must know how to run the big 
machines with the utmost safety for his passengers 
and himself. He must have no accidents; no “ close 
shaves.” Yet, when necessary—and that is usually 
all the time he is out—he must be able to drive his 
ear up to the legal speed limit over wet or icy asphalt 
streets thronged with traffic, and to the maximum of 
its power along winding, hilly country roads. He 
must have no mishaps of any sort. His task is to show 
the best that the machine can do, and he accomplishes 
this with the effortless ease of a great pianist ex- 
hibiting the perfection of his art. 

This class of chauffeur is in his trade what the 
general practitioner is in medicine—a specialist in 
everything. There are many experts in automobile- 
driving who exeel in some particular branch of the art, 
but who shine less brilliantly in others. One man 

















The proper position when cranking the engine 

















Be certain that your radiator is filled with water 


























The start—throwing in the clutch 


may be unsurpassable in his manner of handling a 
heavy car in the crowded city streets where each 
kaleidoscopic change in the traffic presents a new 
problem every moment. He may be of little value in 
touring, however, and vice versa. 

Nerve is the first and greatest essential of the good 
driver. “ Trusting to luck” and “taking a chance” 
are not nerve. They are false keys to speed. Coolness 
and absolutely perfect mental and muscular control 
when a danger has to be successfully faced and passed 
—all in less than five seconds—is nerve. Skill, courage, 
and eaution are the other corner-stones on which rests 
the fine art of driving a motor-car. 

The famous racing chauffeurs—the men who risk 
their necks for records—would rather walk than they 
would ride in a taxicab, or even with the average city 
or country driver. They shudder at the performances 
of these chauffeurs and grasp at the cushions in alarm 
when the auto turns a corner on one wheel. Such men 
as Fournier, Lancia, Tracy, Jenatzy, or: any of a 
hundred others whose business it is to gamble with 
death, take no risks except when they are racing. If 
an elderly gentleman of means wishes an absolutely 
safe and ultra-cautious chauffeur, this is the class 
for him to pick from. He can charge up the extra 
eost to “ insurance.” 

In town driving the chauffeur has to take advan- 
tage of every opening with confidence tempered with 
caution, A man who has been a skilled coachman 
frequently makes one of the best sorts of city chauf- 
feur. By experience he has learned to be a good judge 
of distance. Accuracy in this is often of prime im- 
portance. Also the ex-coachman has more considera- 
tion for horse-drawn vehicles than the man who has 
never driven anything but a motor-car. The former 
knows how annoying it is to have a machine rush in 
ahead of a spirited team and make them rear and paw 
the air with fright. He realizes that other users of 
the streets and roads have the same rights as the 
autoist. 

In brief, the automobile should be driven like any 
fast carriage without taking undue advantage of its 
speed resources or the ability to control and to stop it 
promptly. Further than this, the chauffeur should 
keep a watchful eye not only on what is ahead of him 
in the street, but what is happening on the pavement. 
People afoot, and especially children, always do the 
most unexpected things. 

A man accustomed to squirming in and out of dense 
traffic needs to use his horn but little. Of course if a 
pedestrian does not see the car approaching he should 
have an audible and timely warning. Persistent hoot- 
ing when tied up in a traffic block does no good. Also, 
when in a “ pocket,” it is better to stop the machine 
two feet behind the vehicle in front than two inches. 
Lamps and radiators cost money and are more or less 
easily broken. 

A good. town driver—or any other, for that matter— 
uses his brakes sparingly. He does not swing up to 
your door at top speed, jam on the brake, and slide for 
ten or fifteen feet. No locomotive engineer approaches 
a station that way. He shuts off the power at just 
the right second and stops easily and gently. Engine- 
driving is a good deal like auto-driving, though on a 
much grander scale. Auto tires cost more money, pro- 
portionately, than the tires of an engine. 

Prudence is just as essential for the touring driver 
in the country as it is for the city chauffeur. The ex- 
eoachman has the prudence, but he rarely possesses 
the requisite nerve, to drive the car at high speed over 
a country road, and, despite the “ fussiness ” of con- 
stable and deputy sheriffs, that is the great fun in 
touring. 

About one-third of the motor accidents in the coun- 
try occur at cross-roads or on sharp turns when some 
other vehicle springs into view unexpectedly. Passing 
other autos and horse-drawn conveyances on the nar- 
row roads, descending corkscrew hills with undue haste, 
and turning corners sharply account for most of the 
other two-thirds of the casualties. For a driver to pass 
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# eross-roads corner at top speed and without sounding 
his horn, just beeause he has done the same thing a 
dozen times before, is taking a gambler’s chance. To 
be ten minutes late at the end of a long journey is 
more quickly forgotten than a broken neck. To keep to 
the right side of the road when turning a corner is an- 
other good thing to remember. If you swing out too 
much to get a clearer view. and meet another big 
machine doing the same thing, it is likely to make a 
*seare-head story ” in the evening papers. 

Aside from all these things, no employee or owner 
who cares at all about the car he is driving is likely to 
handle it in such a way that it will be in danger of 
being torn to pieces just because he likes to run fast. 
The side strain on the wheels and tires and mechanism 
in general when diverging sharply from a direct line 
at high speed is more tremendous than most people 


realize. Weakened tire-covers burst and spokes give 
way. When they do either the coroner or the repair- 


man holds the inquest over the results of the wreck. 
Going up-hill the danger is not so great, for the 
machine may be stopped much more quickly. 

A keen ear that is always listening for any com- 
plaints of the mechanism is another requisite of the 
man who wishes to master the fine art of driving. A 
man, amateur owner or professional chauffeur, can- 
not know too much about the physical structure of the 
car he drives. To be able to diagnose a complaint at 
the first murmur and to remedy it immediately is a 
gift that may be acquired only by experience and 
study. Few novices get thus far in their education 
before they have driven more than a thousand miles. 

Delicacy of touch is another of the characteristics of 
the man who has taken his degrees in the fine art of 
driving. Look at the hands of any highly qualified 
chauffeur or gentleman driver and you will be almost 
sure to notice that his fingers are long and slender, but 
sinewy and strong. Strength is a prime quality when 

















The proper position when driving a car 

















Don’t fail to have sufficient gasoline aboard 
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The correct method of signalling when coming to a stop 


it comes to swinging a big machine through a tight 
place, but delicacy of touch is where the true artist 
shines forth in automobile-driving as much as a paint- 
ing. Suppleness of feet as well as of fingers, too, is 
another characteristic. The mastery of the foot-con- 
trolled machinery of the auto is more difficult than the 
proper pedalling of a piano. 

On the whole, except for racing work, the gentleman 


New York’s 


T so happens that this is a peculiar- 
ly appropriate time to look back to 
the first annual automobile show 
held in America. The period not 
5 only marks the close of the first 
decade of the twentieth century, but 













TIE CP at the same time ushers in the 
bE Oot eit tenth annual national automobile 


New York and in Chicago. But in the latter year the 
Automobile Club of America was founded, and it grew 
so much in strength that it decided the following year 
to promote an exclusive automobile show to be held 
in Madison Square Garden in 1900. The dates chosen 
for this first annual club show were November 3d to 
10th. , 
At this first exclusive automobile show in New 
York there were thirty-one exhibitors of complete 
motor-cars and twenty exhibitors of parts and ac- 
cessories. A flat, oval track for showing the cars in 
motion was built on the floor of the Garden, and on 
the roof was erected an incline built of timbers for 
demonstrating the hill-climbing abilities of the dif- 
ferent machines. These lent spectacular features that 
were absent in subsequent years, because the police 
objected to the use of gasoline in the building when 
it was crowded with thousands of spectators. 

In order that the ease and certainty of control in 
starting and stopping and in steering might be 
demonstrated convincingly, parts of the driving- 
track were obstructed by large numbers of barrels 
set on end in very irregular order with barely space 
between for the passage of a machine.- The drivers 
showed their dexterity by threading their way among 
them, if possible without knocking down any of the 
barrels. 

Visitors to the exhibition who wished to inspect 


criver who qualifies as an expert is perhaps the peer 
of all other chauffeurs. That is because of his supe- 
rior mental strength. He has the prudent confidence 
in himself that even the best of the professionals can- 
not acquire. This is especially true in driving in 
town and in touring in the country. The gentleman 
driver, as a general thing, thinks too much of his neck 
to risk it in racing with the dare-devil professionals. 


Signal to 


one side when about to make a turn 


The hands of the gentleman driver, too, have a 
natural suppleness and skill that has not been im 
paired by manual labor. The automobile manufac- 
turers and their agents would be only too glad to pay 
almost any price if they could hire some of these ex- 
pert amateurs to “demonstrate ” for them. They want 
the highest talent of that sort, but that is one class of 
chauffeur that will be always beyond their reach. 





First Autor 
By H. P. Wilkin 


the vehicles displayed in sections marked off within 
the track enclosure were enabled to cross the track 
safely by way of a bridge over it, with stairs at either 
end. Except for a few embellishments of their signs 
by the exhibitors, the decorations for the exhibition 
consisted almost exclusively of American flags draped 
from the roof and galleries. No attempt at uni- 
formity in signs and illumination was made. All the 
motor-ears shown were enclosed by the driving-track 
on the main floor of the Garden, and there was plenty 
of room on the first balcony for the displays of the 
score of exhibitors of parts and sundries. 

Steam vehicles predominated in number at the first 
show, with electrics a good second, and the gasoline 
vehicles a poor third. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Company exhibited a 
two-passenger phaeton that had recently made a record 
run from Cleveland to New York—a great achieve- 
ment in those days, however long the time consumed. 
There was also a Winton racer and a delivery-wagon. 
They were driven by a single-cylinder gasoline-engine 
placed horizontally under the body. A single-cylinder 
Packard car was shown by the Ohio Automobile Com- 
pany, then located in Warren, Ohio. The Knox Auto- 
mobile Company had a curious-looking three-wheeled 
machine steered by tiller and driven by a single- 
cylinder engine. 

A “motorette” for two passengers was offered for 
inspection by the Peerless Manufacturing Company. 
It was driven by a De Dion motor imported from 
France. A surrey-type car, with horizontal engine, 
that had come down over the roads from Boston, was 
shown with pride by the French Brothers. Messrs 
Haynes and Apperson were then associated, and as 
their joint product exhibited vehicles with one and 
two seats driven by horizontal two-cylinder opposed 
motors placed under the bodies, so that a man had to 
lie on his back on the ground to make adjustments 
and repairs. But this was the common practice in 
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Show 


construction ten years ago. The only three-cylinder 
gasoline-engine vehicle in the show was shown by the 
Automobile Company of America, since deceased. The 
American Bicycle Company was one of the largest ex- 
hibitors, showing Waverley electric vehicles, Cleveland 
motor tricycles, and steam-carriages. The most strik- 
ing, as well as one of the largest stands, was that 
of the Locomobile Company of America, which was 
then the biggest manufacturer of light steam run- 
abouts and surreys. It showed ten different models 
of these machines. To-day, as everybody knows, it 
makes none but gasoline-cars., 

In the electrical field the Riker Motor Vehicle 
Company was an important factor—so important 
that two spaces were needed properly to show its 
products. It was long ago succeeded by the Electric 
Vehicle Company. ‘The Woods Motor Vehicle Com- 
pany of Chicago, which was one of the pioneers, had 
a prominent display of imposing electric cars; but the 
Baker Motor Vehicle Company was new in the in- 
dustry and produced a sensation by introducing a 
novelty in the form of a 500-pound electric runabout 
fitted with a battery weighing only 160 pounds. 

Ten years ago the day of the imported foreign car 
had only begun to dawn in the United States, not- 
withstanding France and Germany had been making 
gasoline-cars for a number of years and running 
thrilling intercity road races that later on became 
most sanguinary affairs. So there was no “ foreign 
sections” or “ importers’ salon” in connection with 
the first annual automobile show. 

Even the most optimistic of the manufacturers who 
helped to make the first show in the Garden a suc- 
cess could hardly have foreseen the magnitude to 
which the show has since attained, the magnificent 
scale on which the decorative scheme is carried out, 
and the marvellous perfection to which the motor-cars 
themselves have been brought in the span of ten 
fleeting vears. 




















The first Madison Square Garden Automobile Show, held November 
3-50, 1900, had a driving-track with obstacles for demonstrating cars 





The elaborate show of 1909, with its uniform scheme of signs and decora- 
tions, was remarkable for the numerous chassis exhibited without bodies 
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VOICE FROM 
THE PEOPLE: 


OVE 


IN THE CAR 


* business have you in a motor- 
ear?” demanded the Monkey-wrench, 
of his neighbor. ‘ You ought to be 
on the box of a hack.” 

“Why so?” asked the other, meekly. 

“Why so?” retorted the Monkey- 
wrench. “ Everybody can see just by 
looking at you that you are a 
Screw-driver.” 

“Well, what of it?” returned the Screw-driver. 
‘You ought to be down in Africa where you belong.” 

“Mey? Africa?” demanded the other. 

“Certainly,” grinned the Serew-driver. “ Anybody 
can see by looking at you that you are nothing but 
a monkey, Wrench.” 





“They ought to call this the Little Pitcher Car,” 
said the Spark Plug to the Tank. 

“Why, do you think she pitches too much?” asked 
the Tank. 

* No, indeed,” replied the Spark 
know little pitchers have big gears.” 

It was then that the Tank exploded. 
so sparkling! 


Plug, “but you 


The Plug was 


‘1 don’t think the Monkey-wrench is so very funny,” 
sail the Chassis. “ He strikes me as being entirely 
devoid of a sense of humor.” 

“'That doesn’t prove anything,” said the Chain. 
“The Gasoline has no sense of smell, but it is awfully 
smelly, just the same.” 
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AY 


MOTORIST (plucking petals): “ 


NOT AT ALL 


MACHINE: 
THAT’S ALL RIGHT! 


UNDER 
” OL, 


* AWFULLY SORRY TO KEEP YOU 


No HURRY—WE 


“T hear the Chauffeur has just had a pair of twins,” 
said the Speedometer to the Searchlight. 

“ Yes; two nice little girls,” said the Search-light. 

“ Have they been christened yet?” asked the Speedom- 
eter. 

“ Yes,” replied the Search-light. ‘“ He’s named one of 
them Carburetta and the other Gasolena.” 


asked the Tonneau. 
“ Won- 


“Seen the Boss’s new overcoat?” 

“Yes: it’s a dandy,” said the Inlet Pipe. 
der what kind of fur it is made of.” 

“T don’t know, but [ guess it’s a kind of Chauffeur,” 
replied the Tonneau, whereupon the Left Hand Tire 
laughed until he burst. 


“T heard the Boss was going to put the car up for 
the winter,” said the Rear Axle to the Wind-shield. 

“Yes,” said the Wind-shield, “but he changed his 
mind.” 

“ What was the trouble?” asked the Axle. 

“They wouldn't let him have anything on it,” said 
the Wind-shield. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


“ON behalf of the sewing-circle of this church,” said 
the pastor at the conclusion of the morning service, 
‘| desire to thank the congregation for fifty-seven 
buttons placed in the contribution-box during the past 
month. If now the philanthropically inclined donors 
of these objects will put-a half-dozen undershirts and 
three pairs of other strictly secular garments on the 
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ONE, I GET A HORSE— 


Two, I LEAVE IT STAND— 


ONE, 


I GET A 


HORSE— 


Two, J LEAVE IT STAND.” 








PEOPLE WAITING.” 


DON’T MIND.” 


plate next Sunday morning, so that we may have some- 
thing to sew those buttons on, we shall be addjtionally 
grateful.” 


Woarre 





WILL NE COME DOWN IN TIME? 


MOTOR MAXIMS 


NEVER judge a girl’s eyes by her motor-goggles. 

Take care of the tires and the wheels will take care 
of themselves. 

A good road is better to be chosen than great ditches. 

A chauffeur is known by the laws he keeps. ’ 

Every day is a “ fine” day on the Speedway. 

Taxicabs, like Truth, begin with a T, but there the 
resemblance ends, for the Taxicab is ruthless. 

It is bad luck to be run over by a yellow touring-car 
driven by a cross-eyed chauffeur on a Friday. 


IN THE BARBER SHOP 


“Tuat is a nice-looking little shaver over there in 
the corner,” said Dobbins, as he seated himself in the 
barber’s chair and pointed to a fresh-faced little lad 
sitting by the door. 

“He iss not a shaver,” 
bootblack.” 


said the barber; “he iss a 


THE NAUGHTY LITTLE 
"TWAS a very little boy 
Had a pretty little toy— 
"Twas a little yellow motor with a shiny scarlet wheel. 
When the motor wouldn’t go 
Little Bobbie muttered, “ O! 
When I ask you you had ought to, yes you’d ought-to- 
mobile!” 


MOTOR 


But the balky little imp 

Wouldn’t run, and wouldn’t limp, 
And it paid no least attention to the little boy’s ap- 

eal; 

And the laddie cried, ‘“ Alack!” 

As he thumped it on the back, 4 
“You're a naughty little autey, yes a naughty-mobile!” 

A. SUFFERAN MANN, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTORISTS 


ARRY a few deeds 
for skyscrapers 


or other valuable 





property along with you 
when you start out, for 
use in case of trouble. 
You can’t bail a chauf- 
feur out with a_ tin 
j dipper. 

lf your gasoline gives 
out on a run during a 
political campaign, don’t 
worry, but stop at the 
first saloon you come to 
and buy a gallon of the ordinary common garden 
campaign whiskey. It is usually only gasoline under 
another name. 

Don’t bother if your car begins suddenly to act 
like a bucking bronco, jumping from one side of the 
road to the other, and displaying a tendency to rear in 
an effort to throw you. Keep right on and it will 
soon be broken. 

Bear in mind that some of the old philosophers 
were pretty wise men, and when you come to a slip- 
pery stretch go easy. It was only because motor-cars 
were unknown in the days when the sages were writing 
copy-book sentiments that one of them failed to re- 
mark that a car in hand is worth two in the ditch. 

If during a run through the country a small boy 
should run out into the road and yell, “ Get a horse,” 
at you, do not chide the lad, but keep his suggestion 
in mind. It may turn out later to be good advice. 

Motorists in certain sections of New England 
where the thank-you-marm is an essential element of 
road-making are advised to anchor themselves to their 
seats with heavy elastic bands that will pull them 
back into the car again after the jounce. 

In early spring runs you will do well to carry a 
derrick, with a donkey;engine attachment, to pull your 
car out of frost-holes. This is safer than attempting 
to pull the car out with your hands, or blasting it 
out, the latter proceeding being more likely than not 
to spatter you with mud. 

If you are trailed by a policeman on a _ motor- 
bicycle, a short and easy method of getting rid of him 
is to hit it up to top speed for a full minute and then 
stop suddenly. Unless you have a cow-catcher on 
the rear end of your machine it is unlikely that he 
will pursue you any farther. 








FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 

A HArvarp professor is out with a pronouncement 
ealling for a new commandment. It is possible that 
the learned gentleman wishes to replace some of those 
which are reported to have been broken lately. 

They have a man over in Connecticut who is said to 
be so mean that he won’t even give thanks on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

It may have been mere thoughtlessness, but the 
compositor who set up the headlines, 

MRS. PANKHURST, 
so carelessly that when the paper came out it read, 
MR. SPANKHURST, 
may have been a retired humorist. As Mr. Bernard 
Pshaw pertinently remark. in connection with other 
matters, “* You Never Can Tell.” 


The comet has a brilliant tail 
A-fastened on behind; 

‘Tis bigger than the biggest whale 
That in the seas you'll find. 

I know not how ’twas so enriched, 
But I’ve a big cigar 

To bet that somebody has hitched 
His waggin’ to a star. 


Talking about these delightful picture-puzzles over 
which the world seems to have gone mad, wait until 
your son and heir has been graduated from college 
and it is up to you to find the precise place in the 
world’s economy where he exactly fits! 

If it so happen, my brother, that you are bald, take 
this comfort to your soul, that it is according to the 
settled convictions and practices of Nature herself that 
the loftiest peaks are devoid of vegetation. 

It is not wise for a man to tell his wife all that 
he knows, because if he does she will know all that 
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A PAINFUL 


OPERATION 


SYMPATHETIC OLD LADY: “ THERE, THERE, MY POOR FELLOW, BE BRAVE; IT WILL SOON BE OVER.” 


he knows plus all that she knows, the result of .which 
will be that she will know that she knows more than 
he does. 

The height of meanness has been defined as the 
act of a man who starved his family all through the 
autumn so that at Christmas-time they would wear 
smaller stockings, which it would not cost so much to 
fill. 

A man realizes that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive when the first of January comes round and 
he receives the bills for the things he has given. 

Some men never have any luck. We know a chap 
who died the other day who had earried an accident 
insurance policy for thirty years, and nothing ever 
happened to the poor fellow. 

















THOSE USEFUL SIGNS. 


THE REFLECTIONS OF MARCUS O’PTUTT 


WHEN we see a matinée idol talking to a stage hand 
we see one of the occasions when the man is not in- 
ferior to the superman. 

The chief difficulty about women as a-success in 
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business is that few of them would have the strength 
to resist one of their own bargains. 

The man who has more money than he knows how 
to spend will find it will burn readily if he will arrange 
the drafts properly. 

I have observed, in the course of a somewhat ex- 
pensive life, that the doors Upportunity fails to knock 
on are seldom overlooked by Importunity. 

It is a rather sad fact of modern life that it is the 
self-made man who finds himself the father of a lot 
of tailor-made children. 

The man who is blown sky high by his exploding 
motor may be rising above his misfortune most nobly, 
but he doesn’t look it. 

The social ladder has been superseded by a social 
elevator shaft, and money is its car. 

The man who spends eight hours a day growing old 
and the balance of his time keeping young will end up 
by being a gay old boy. 

Apropos of his usual gayety of spirit, why should 
not the motto of a bald-headed man be, “ Never say 
dye”? 


WHAT TO SAY 
(From First Aid to the Motorists, by Wilberforce 
Jenkins, C. Q. D.) 


Ir you are speeding along a dark country road at 
five o’clock in the morning and inadvertently run into 
a farmer on his way to market with a wagon-load of 
fresh eggs, turning the scene into a spectacle of golden 
glory which even a Turner would find it impossible to 
paint, do not indulge in the first impulsive words that 
come into your mind, but smile pleasantly as you re- 
move the evidences of the last basket of eggs from 
your fur overcoat, and say, 

“ Well, old man, what’s the price of scrambled eggs 
this morning?” 

A soft answer like this may strike his funny-bone, 
which, if it has not been broken, may save you some 
trouble later on. 


If you find yourself hauled before a judge in Phila- 
delphia to explain why you were caught last night ex- 
ceeding the speed limit on a little run from Market 
Street out to Elkins Park and back, and he demands to 
know why you did not stop when the policeman called 
out to you from behind, answer civilly that the snails 
ahead of you kicked up such a dust on their way home 
you tried to get ahead of them to save your eyes 
and inadvertently ran your speed up to a mile and a 
half an hour. It will be worth the amount of your 
fine to get a remark of this kind officially over the 
bar. 


If a town constable holds you up with a chain 
stretched across the road and tells you that you have 
been timed for the last five miles, and have covered it 
at an excessive speed, invite him to get in and go with 
you to the: justice of the peace, and when he has 
settled himself comfortably in the tonneau let the car 
out at full speed. The chances are that he will promise 
not to enter any complaint against you if you will 
slow down and let him out. If he declines, ask him 
what the fine is, and when he has told you hand him 
the amount with the request that he give it to the 
judge on your behalf. This will save time, won’t cost 
you any more, and maybe the judge will get the 
money. 


If your car breaks down somewhere about midnight 
on a country road forty miles away from anywhere, 
with the rain coming down in torrents, and no help 
anywhere in sight, the proper thing to say, consider- 
ing all the circumstances, is—well, on second thought, 
inasmuch as this journal is delivered to a large num- 
ber of subscribers through the United States mails, 
the editor thinks the sufferer would better call upon 
him in person and get the formula privately. 












































































of women who drive 
their own cars is said to have 
doubled during the past twelve 
months. It is confidently predicted 
by those who are in the best position 
to judge that the percentage of in- 
crease will be even greater during 
1910. There are several reasons for 
this. One of them is the small car 
that is easy to handle and does not get out of order 
if it is looked after with half the attention that is 
usually bestowed on the physical well-being of a horse. 
Another is that this sort of a car is now priced within 
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A mirror, pins, powder-puff, an extra veil, 
extra gloves, and an extra handkerchief or two 


the reach of people of even moderate means. There is 
not a woman who has taken to motoring alone or un- 
assisted, for business or pleasure, who has not found 
this handy vehicle almost indispensable. 

It takes muscle, skill, and nerve to handle one of 
the big. swift cars. Most women have the nerve and 
ean acquire the skill, but they lack the strength that is 
sometimes necessary to pull the machine out of a tight 
place in the fraction of a seeond that now and then 
stands between them and disaster. With a car that is 
suited to her capabilities a woman can become as 
expert in dodging danger as the best of high-priced 
chauffeurs. 

Not so very long ago the only “ motoristes ”—as they 
cali them abroad--were the women who cared solely for 
speed. These were an exceptional feminine type. 
Some of their achievements have approached and even 
equalled those of the men who have reduced the art of 
driving a racing or a touring car to an exact science. 
These women enthusiasts went in for heavy, high- 
powered, costly cars. Their numbers have increased 
also, but now they are far in the minority when com- 
pared with the women who drive unhurriedly. Many of 
the small-car “ motoristes,” however, are graduating 
into the other class. 

In any case, however, the woman who uses her auto- 
mobile daily, and who runs it herself, soon becomes 
intensely devoted to it. It is easier to fall in love 
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with motoring than it is to become an enthusiast over 
golf, riding to hounds, or any other form of outdoor 
sport. The woman who is fond of her car easily 
becomes an expert in looking after all its ills. As a 
specialist in automobile anatomy she ranks among the 
best of the male experts. This is because she takes 
the same pride in being able to diagnose quickly any 
of its ailments and to remedy them before they become 
serious as she does in excelling in an accomplishment 
that is essentially feminine. 

Women used to be notoriously afraid of soiling their 
hands. The men have changed their minds about that 
now since so many women have taken to autoing. It 
is no uncommon thing, nowadays, to find a woman who 
resents having any one else touch the mechanism of 
her car. She is as jealous of it as an old-time engineer 
is of his pet locomotive. If she is well-gloved she need 
have little fear of the oily grime that accumulates in 
the automobile’s centres of disturbance. If she goes 
prepared for mechanical mishaps, neither need she 
dread getting her suit or her frock soiled. 

It is one of the astonishing things about. the amaz- 
ing growth of the automobile industry how women 
have become so quickly an important factor for the 
manufacturers to reckon with. The pioneer women 
motorists are still young and their first-won laurels 
have not had time even to begin to fade. It is only two 
years ago that a slight little Englishwoman, named 
Dorothy Leavitt, made a feminine world’s record on 
the track. She sent her car spinning along so fast 
than in sixty minutes she covered ninety-one miles. 
It was this same girl, also, who was made umpire in 
a unique competition in England a little over a year 
ago. It was a hare-and-hounds race of balloons. The 
umpire had to follow the aerial chase in a car, and 
although the balloons fled swiftly before a high wird 
for many miles this girl drove her car still faster and 
was on the ground 
when the first of the 
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tice in the public prints have had a great deal of influ- 
ence in popularizing motoring among women. But the 
interest that centres on the woman and the ear does not 
concern itself so much now with this small class of 
pioneers who in the past have popularized the sport 
by their achievements in the way of breaking records 
and long tours. That sort of thing costs much money. 
The reason that the subject of the woman and the car 
is receiving distinguished consideration from women 
in general as well as at the hands of the manufacturers 
is that this new field of feminine diversion is open to 
all except those of less than very moderate means. 
Any woman who can afford to keep a good horse and 
buggy can have an auto to-day. While the auto 
drinks gasoline thirstily now and then, when the dis- 
tances travelled are considerable, the expense of keep- 
ing it supplied with its motive power is far less than 
the upkeep of equine and carriage. A car takes less 
care also. Few women would consent to look after a 
horse’s stabling. Those who prefer to attend to their 
own machines are in the majority. For a thousand 
dollars, more or less, a good auto with all the necessary 
accessories may be had. As a business utility in the 
suburbs or in the country the car is unsurpassed. It 
enables one to live far enough out of town to dwell in 
the regions where rents are low and there is plenty ot 
air and elbow room. Many people have saved enough 
money in a single year in that way to pay for their 
cars. 

As a sport for women motoring on a good road is 
classed as equal to that of following the hounds. Those 
who have tried both say so. It is not so dangerous’ 
as ’eross-country riding and is fully as exhilarating. 

To a great many women who have never tried it run- 
ning even a small car looks like a fearsome task. The 
art, however, is easily acquired, and with a little ex- 
perience come confidence and skill. ‘If a woman 





“hounds of the air” 
descended near its 
quarry. One _ cannot 
fully realize how diffi- 
cult that sort of thing 
is until one tries it. 
Then there is a Miss 
Alice Potter, of Pot- 
ter, Illinois, who, only 
a short time ago, drove 
from Elgin to New 


York and back on 
what she called “a 
shopping tour.” There 
is talk of an endurance 
race next year. in 
which only women 
shall participate. One 
expert says that the 
runs recently made 


over such long and try- 
ing distances as from 
New York to San Fran- 


cisco have proved be- 
yond the _ slightest 
doubt that a _ trip 


across the country in 
a motor-ear is none too 
difficult for the woman 
driver to essay. 

Here and there in 
the United States 
motor-car clubs limit- 
ed to women who drive 
their own machines 
have been established. 
They have been very © 
successful, and _ they 
are growing both in 
the number of the or- . 














ganizations and in 
membership. 

All these things that 
have received much no- 


It is no uncommon thing, nowadays, to find a woman who 
resents having any one else touch the mechanism of her car 
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Most women lack the strength that is sometimes 
necessary to pull the machine out ot a tight place 


wants to learn how to drive and to understand a 
motor-car,” says a famous feminine expert autoist, 
“she can and will learn as quickly as a man. Hun- 
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dreds, even thousands of women have done and 
doing so; and there is many a one whose keen eyes can 
detect and whose deft fingers can remedy a loose nut 
or a faulty electrical connection in half the time “that 
a professional chauffeur would spend on the work.” 

For town use, where comparatively short distances 
are to be travelled at a time, the electric car is prob- 
ably the best for the woman driver’s use. One great 
advantage about the electrics is that their mechanism 
is so simple that it is rare for it to get out of order. 
Repairing a car in a crowded street when one is going 
shopping, calling, or to an afternoon tea, dressed ac- 
cordingly, is trying to any woman’s peace of mind. 
That is why the electric vehicles have become especially 
popular in all large cities. 

In the country or in the suburbs, however, where 
there are fewer traffic blocks to vex and perplex the 
“ motoriste” the gasoline-car will do quite as well. 
It is cheaper, as a general thing, in its first cost and 
can travel farther. The renewal of its supply of pro- 
pulsive material is easier, too. Gasoline may be had 
almost anywhere along the country roads, while the 
electrical “juice” is a rarer commodity on those 
highways. There is an almost endless variety of makes 
of both types to choose from, and if one has a fairly 
well filled purse there will be no difficulty in being 
suited. 

After the car comes the question of clothes. For the 
woman who takes up motoring as a practical pleasure 
and sport the costly fripperies in the way of gorgeous 
fur wraps, head-gear and special gowns are not only 
unnecessary, but inappropriate. These are for the 
women who have high-priced chauffeurs, not for those 
who do their own driving. Probably the most essen- 
tial and important article of apparel for these is the 
“ overall.” which need be donned only when there is 
trouble toward. 

This “overall,” made of butcher blue or of brown 
linen, is the same shape as the women artists and 
sculptors wear when at work. Ordinarily it is tucked 
away out of sight in the car until it is wanted. Its 
sleeves are long and it covers the gown completely 
from neck to toe. In a second the coat worn while 
driving may be slipped off and the “ overall” slipped 
on. It is not at all unbecoming, and if invariably 
worn when there is any fussing to do about the car 
it will prevent many a hard-to-get-off grease spot on 
the frock or wrap. 

With this “overall” should go a pair of wash- 
leather gloves. Gloves cannot be always worn on 
repair work or in minor tinkering about the little car, 
but they can be used to advantage in most cases. 

A woman does not spoil her hands or even roughen 
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them slightly in handling machinery if she takes care 
of them. Of course there will be those who say that 
they do. Generally speaking, ordinary soap will not 
remove grease, but there are many preparations that 
will, and these may be easily discovered by inquiring 
among one’s motoring friends or by looking through 
the advertisements. ; 

Expert women motorists declare it is best not to 
wear boots. Ordinary shoes will answer better. Dur- 
ing the winter these may be supplemented by gaiters 
reaching almost to the knee. The motoring woman of 
to-day is very practical. As much as possible she wears 
the conventional clothes of daily usage. A tailored 
frock is the thing, with a shirt-waist of silk or linen 
or some other ordinary material. Over this in sum- 
mer should go a coat of thin serge. This is because 
serge retains its freshness a long while. In winter an 
admirable coat is one of tweed or of frieze or of home- 
spun, lined, if practicable with fur. There are other 
linings, however, that cost considerably less and that 
will keep out the cold as well. 

To dress in this way, it will be seen, is not expen- 
sive. But it is practical and tasteful and fit to stand 
hard usage. Also it is becoming to most people even 
after a long day’s run, which is an essential. 

Very attractive suéde or thin kid skirts and coats 
can be bought, but they are too expensive for the 
woman of moderate means. They have not been 
brought over to-this country much, as yet, though they 
are very popular abroad. Such a coat and skirt cost 
anywhere from $125 to $150. 

Miss or Mrs. Motoriste should wear a close-fitting 
turban of fur in winter and a small round cap in 
summer with a crépe de Chine veil tied around it. The 
veil not only holds down the head-covering firmly, 
but keeps the hair in place and protects it. 

Last, but not least, in importance among the acces- 
sories of the women who motor much is the little 
secret drawer under the seat of the car. In this should 
go a mirror, pins, and hair-pins, powder-puff, soap, an 
extra veil, extra gloves, and an extra handkerchief or 
two. This drawer will prove an unfailing comfort. 

The woman motorist should never wear anything 
fluffy. A searf or a muffler well wrapped about the 
throat is a vital necessity when the weather is keen. 
In driving, soft kid gloves, well lined, should be worn 
in winter; but never rings—they hurt the fingers in- 


tolerably and the stones are likely to become loosened. 
Bracelets and bangles should not be worn, either, un- 


are kept securely in place by the sleeve or 
the glove. Otherwise they will work up or down, and 
to worry about them at some critical moment is to 
court disaster. 
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HE small ear, which has long been 
looked upon as one of the necessities 
of suburban life, has now found a 


permanent place in the city as well. 


i: A striking evidence of how the field 

of its urban use has broadened is 
that last year more than twice as 
many of these light vehicles were 
sold to city dwellers as were similar- 
ly disposed of in 1908. This is true not only of New 
York, but of all the large cities in the United States. 
[It is now the rule, too, among people who can atford 
to own several automobiles, that at least one of them 
must be of this small, comparatively low-powered 
type. Even the rich folk who possess thirty or forty 
machines prefer to use one of these small cars of be- 
tween fifteen and thirty horse-power during the day 
while going about on their errands of business or 
pleasure. 

On crowded streets the light car has many advan- 
tages. Its wheel base is short, and it can dodge about 
in dense traffic with the agility of a small boy going 
through a crowd in a hurry. A big, heavy car is at 
its best when running at a minimum of eighteen or 
twenty miles an hour. That is about the least speed 
at which it will respond with the greatest accuracy to 
every touch of the driver. This, however, is too fast 
for town work. The small car, on the other hand, is 
capable of being controlled most perfectly when it is 
running as slowly as eight miles an hour. If one 
gets behind time, however, and the road is clear, this 
type of car can be pushed to its maximum speed, 
which is about forty-five miles an hour. ‘The favorite 
of these “ gasoline buggies” for all-round use seems 














to be the machine that is rated at about twenty 
horse-power and costs. from eight hundred to i 


thousand dollars. ~-Antomobiles of this sort are made 
by a number of factories and in a great variety of 
models. The smaller patterns of these light cars— 
those that will seat only two or three persons—are, 
of course, still cheaper. The essence of economy in 
the small car is the two-seater which averages between 
six and seven hundred dollars in price, though there 
are a few makes that are offered slightly below the 
former figure. 

The small electric car is considerably more expen- 
sive in its first cost than the gasoline. It ranges in 
price from fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred 
dollars. Its maximum of speed is around twenty miles 
an hour, and? it can go about seventy miles without 
recharging its batteries. These electric vehicles are 
also largely used both in the suburban country and 
in the town, and the percentage of increase in their 
sales last year over 1908 was fully as great as the 
gasoline-driven machines. The electric motor-ear isa 
great favorite with women on account of the ease with 
which it can be controlled. Doctors take kindly to it 


also, largely because it is essentially an all-the-year 
round conveyance, and can be operated from the inside. 

One advantage of the small car, no matter what its 
propulsive power may be, is that, even in the hands 
of a nervous man, it can be run safely without any 
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of the non-skidding devices on its tires. ‘Lhe prin- 
cipal reason for this is that its load is usually well 
within the wheel-base. 

In proportion to the amount of work it can do, none 
of these cars is such a voracious eater-up of rubber 
and fuel as its big brothers. The average light car, 
compared with the heavy, full-powered automobile. 
uses a little more than one-third the quantity of 
gasoline per mile travelled. Its tires cost a great deal 
less and last twice as long. It is because of its 
moderate requirements in the way of maintenance that 
the small car has such an appeal to the man of moder- 
ate means. Its one drawback is that its carrying or 
seating capacity is necessarily limited. 

In the suburbs of every large city the small car 
is the most familiar and convenient vehicle. It has 
supplanted to a great degree the horse and buggy 
for travel between the house and the railroad station 
morning and night and for marketing and social 
errands during the day. It has also become an im- 
portant factor commercially, not only out-of-town, but 
in the city itself. Many large establishments are sup- 
plying their salesmen with runabouts seating two per- 
sons, and are finding that the investment brings in ex- 
cellent returns. It enables the employee to cover in a 
day more or less than twice as much territory as he 
could by using any other means of getting about. 

One interesting feature about the small-car owners— 
especially if this is the only vehicle they possess—is the 
affection with which they come to regard their 
machines. It is greater even than that which formerly 
they were accustomed to lavish on the horse. It is a 
characteristic of these men to look after their own 
runabouts with more minute care than the highest- 
priced chauffeur would bestow upon a_ten-thousand- 
dollar limousine. Every part of its machinery is dear 
to them; every bolt and nut is regarded almost as a 
personal friend. Small libraries of books on the 
mechanism of the automobile are purchased and 
studied night after night. As a result these owners 
speedily become thoroughly acquainted with all it is 
necessary to know to keep the car in good running 
order and to give it efficient “ first aid” when it is 
accidentally disabled. 

The most deeply enthusiastic motorists are found in 
this class of individual small-car owners. As a rule, 
they hamlle their machines the most economically, ex- 
pertly, and efficiently. They get more pleasure out of 
their cars also than any other division of the army of 
autoists. One reason for this is that many of these 
small-ear owners were once ardent devotees of the 
bicyele. It is a well-known fact that cyclists make the 
best and most intelligent motorists. Some of them 
graduate to the small car vid the motor cycle; others 
take up automobiling without any intermediate educa- 
tion. 

Another important thing may be placed to the small 
ears credit. It has widened the horizons of more 
thousands of people than the big touring machine has. 
The mileage capacity of this “ mechanical horse and 
buggy ” is incredible to any one who has not inyesti- 
gated it. It is no uncommon thing for tours of liter- 
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ally thousands of miles to be made in one of these light 
vehicles. In struggling with all sorts of execrable 
roads they are as superior to the heavy touring 
machine as the buckboard is to the carriage of state. 
Of course they cannot be camped out in, and two 
people on an extended excursion have to travel in light 
marching order. But almost anywhere in America 
nowadays it is possible to find a lodging for the night 
at some country hotel or farmhouse, so it is not neces- 
sary to carry more than emergency rations on any of 
these trips. A great deal of ground can be covered 
at small expense and with the maximum of pleasure 
for those who have the wanderer’s spirit and the see- 
ing eye. - 

There seems to be as little prospect to-day as there 
was ten years ago that a car will be produced which 
will sell for as low as four or five hundred dollars and 
give as satisfactory service as those which now cost 
twice as much. Two decades ago it was the dream of 
one automobile-manufacturer to make a car that would 
weigh five’ hundred pounds and cost just that many 
dollars. He struggled to achieve this for a long time. 
but found that his ideal of an automobile that would 
sell for a dollar a pound could not then be realized. 
To the lay mind this does not seem such a difficult 
task, but for some reason or other no manufacturer as 
yet has had the combination of courage and capital 
necessary for the thorough development of this extraor- 
dinarily rich province of the automobile industry. 
Thus far its possibilities have been little more than 
touched on the surface. 

Several five-hundred-dollar cars were placed on the 
market about five years ago. They were mostly of 
the one-cylinder type, but did not seem to be very 
successful on the road. Therefore the concerns that 
started making them turned their attention to putting 
out larger cars. Since then there have been several 
other attempts to reduce the automobile to its simplest 
form, without excess weight or power, and to produce 
a car that would sell complete for less than six hundred 
dollars. Some of these have followed in the steps of 
their predecessors in this small-car field, have aban- 
doned the very low-priced auto and have increased 
the size and price of their product. At present the 
number of manufacturers who make a_ specialty of 
these single-cylinder cars at five hundred dollars or less 
might be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 

It seams probable, however, that within a few years 
more the five-hundred-dollar car may become an im- 
mense factor in the automobile business. It is a far 
mofe difficult problem to produce a reliable and abso- 
lutely satisfactory car, fully equipped, at that price 
than most people realize. The only way it can be 
done is by turning them out in enormous quantities. 
This, however, would require an amount of capital 
that would be large even in the automobile business. 
There is no doubt, though, that the man who can suc- 
cessfully solve this knotty question and produce a car 
that wiil be entirely sufficient mechanically, and whose 
price will be within the reach of the million who can- 
not vet afford automobiles, will not only grow rich, but 
be considered a public benefactor as well. 
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THE KNOBS WILL STOP YOUR SKIDDING 
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| Je MORGAN & WRIGHT 
7 NOBBY TREAD 


a new non-skid tire designed and made 








by Morgan & Wright, makers of “Good 





Tires.’’ As a safeguard against skidding 





and drive-slipping, it has never been ap- 








proached in non-skid tire construction. 








The big, thick knobs, made of the toughest rub- 
ber it is possible to produce, grip the road like a 
magnet and prevent side slips or drive slips even 
on wet asphalt pavements or roads covered with 
snow and ice. 

It has passed the experimental stage. Reports from 
all sections show that not only in effectiveness but 
also in wearing quality it is vastly superior to the 
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existing styles of non-skid tires. 





The broad knobs expose nearly as much sur- 
face to the wear of the road as a plain tread, 
) and consequently wear down little if any 
7 faster. 


Made of a white rubber stock, it is 
by odds the “classiest” looking tire 
on the market, and will add an 
up-to-the-minute finish to 
any car to which it 


| is equipped. 





MORGAN & WRIGHT NOBBY TREAD TIRE 


MORGAN & WRIGHT, DETROIT 


BRANCHES, AGENCIES OR DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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“The Easiest Riding Car In The World 





























































Has Amazed Motordom by Its Long 
Non-Stop Mile-a-Minute Runs 


Few cars endure the tremendous strain of a mile-a-minute speed for any great 
distance without stopping. 


In the Vanderbilt, the Marmon ‘‘ Thirty-two” stock car won the Wheatley 
Trophy, going the 190 miles in 190 minutes, without a stop 


’ 


In the Atlanta Races, the Marmon ‘‘ Thirty-two” stock car won the 120-Mile 


Race in 109 minutes, without a stop. 

In the New Orleans Races, the Marmon “ Thirty-two” stock car won the 100- 
1 Mile Race in 107 minutes (on a one-mile circular track), without a stop. 

From the inception of its racing career, at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
Races last August, the Marmon’s superb stability —even more than its speed — has 
made it a prominent factor in strenuous long distance events. 

The same stability has been proved in Glidden Tours and other reliability 
contests, year after year. 


No other car has ever proved so convincingly, by 
every known test, that it has the STABILITY to endure 
and satisfy under hard service. 

The Marmon is manufactured (not merely assembled) by a company known 
to buyers of high-grade machinery, the world over, for more than fifty years. 


32-40 H. P. 


“e 


Thirty-two” — with option of body. 
$2650. ° 


One chassis only — the 
Weight 2300 lbs. Complete, high-class equipment. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Estab. 1851) Indianapolis, Ind. 


























T’S the fastest four cylinder stock car built in America—a fact demon- 
strated in the Atlanta, Indianapolis and other prominent race meets. 

It’s one of the largest, classiest-looking cars ever built at home or 
ee «abroad. 
_ It has no superior anywhere in design, in character of materials, or 
‘ in minute excellence of workmanship. 
re It sells at $2,500, yet it makes most high-priced cars look small and 
cheap as it passes them. 

Partial Specifications 


‘ ¥ Motor—Four cylinder, 5x5 11-16 inches vertical, cast in pairs. 









, 2 f L Water-cooled; cen 
trifugal pump. Clutch —Self-contained aluminum, cone leather faced, spring cushioned. 
Transmission—Slidin gear selective type. Three speeds forwardand reverse. Whee 
Base—124 inches. Drive—Bevel gear, through propeller shaft. 






Oiling—Crank case, 
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2 constant level force feed oiler, oiling all working parts of motor. Ignition—Two separate z 
= complete systems. One gear-driven, high-tension Bosch magneto. The other a storage : 
# battery, single coil and distributor. Each system has a separate set of spark plugs. Tires— 
ts 36x4. Gasolene Capacity—20 gallons. Brakes—Two systems. Two internal expand. ae 
’ ys ing metal to metal hub brakes and two hand brakes on outside of rear wheel drums. Front Le 
¥ xle—I-beam steel forging. Rear Axle—Compound construction: inner axle used only oe 
4 asa driver. Body—Straight line. Carrying Capacity, five passengers. Springs—Half- ae 
oF elliptic, 40-inch front under frame, 48-inch rear, % scroll elliptic. PRICE, $2,500. ban 
(| National Motor Vehicle Company /| 
% , y 
Ks Standard Manufacturers, A. M. C. M. A. 
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Tires 
By MELVILLE WINSTON 


WueEn tires cease from troubling, the 
motorist’s millennium will be at hand. This 
period of peaceful happiness for automo- 
bilists is now nearer than ever. Prac- 
tical and theoretical scientists are con- 
tinually hard at work experimenting on 
and observing thousands of tires in actual 
use. The things which they are learning 
seem so simple that every amateur autoist 
wonders why he has not thought of them 
himself long ago. 
availing themselves of many of the dis- 
coveries that these patient investigators 
are proving beyond peradventure. Many 
others are being adopted by an ever-in- 
creasing number of amateur and _ profes- 
sional drivers. All of these new things 
about tires make for the safety of the 
people in the car. Improving the tire 
and teaching how its life may be prolonged 
ought to have a marked influence on this 
year’s vital statistics of the world that 
rides on rubber. 

One of the most striking effects of the 
“research work” that is being done on 
tires will be seen on the new 1910 cars. 
Their wheels are considerably greater in 
diameter than the 1909 patterns. Prob- 
ably the day will come when the present 
dachshund type will be a curiosity. The 
bigger wheels will be regarded with less 
and less distrust as people get used to 
them. In 1911, some enthusiasts declare, 
the diameters will be still further in- 
creased. It is not at all impossible that 
this one new thing may bring about some 
tremendous changes in the patterns of 
future motor cars. If it does it will be 
due entirely to the tire, the dust it has 
raised; the “dust” it cost, and the dis- 
asters due to it. 

This movement for high tires started 
abroad. The especial hobby of some. of 
the big British automobile clubs has been 
the mitigation of the dust nuisance on 
the highways. It did not take much in- 
vestigation to disclose what now is 
acknowledged as a fact: that a tire with a 
broad tread raises more dust than one 
that makes a narrower track. Sufficient 
contact surface should not be had if the 
width of the tires on the small-diameter 
wheels in common use was decreased. 
They had to be proportionately wide in 
order to carry their burdens and to keep 
a safe grip on the road. Therefore, in- 
creasing the “area of contact” by 
lengthening was tried. The supporting 
area remained the same; it was only 
changed from a short wide oval to a long, 
narrow one. 

This was the evolution of the high 
tire which is the feature of this year’s 
fashion in running-gear. 

Th-se large-diameter, narrower tires not 
only raise much less dust than the small 
and broad ones, but they ride a great 
deal easier. The tire itself lasts longer, 
for one reason, because it touches the 
ground less often in a mile. It also heats 
somewhat less, and cools far more freely. 
The brake, too, works better on this new 
type of tire for the friction with the 
ground is “ along the Jong axis of the oval 
surface of contact.” The strain is sup- 
ported by a longer and straighter stretch 
of tire wall, so unexpected accidents are 
less likely to occur. 5 

Tires are the automobilist’s heaviest ex- 
pense. There are a few simple things that 
have been found out and proven by ex- 
perience that will prolong their life. To 
bear them in mind in running one’s own 
car, and to see that they are looked out 
for by one’s chauffeur, will make the tires 
last a great deal longer. They will reduce 
the “infant mortality” in tires, as it 
were. They will also rob touring of many 
of its terrors to the amateur—the profes- 
sional chauffeur among others. For, with 
the steady improvements in the manu- 
facture of tires and the spread of knowl- 
edge as to how to handle them, the cliances 
of trouble are diminishing. During 1910, 
the percentage of touring owners who will 
be doing “ knée drill” on the dusty high- 
ways should be less than ever. 

The average professional chauffeur is 
notorious for the many ways in which he 
massacres tires. Taking corners too fast 
and jamming on brakes at every oppor- 
tunity are things that send thousands of 
tires to the scrap-heap graveyard every 
month. 

It will probably surprise most people to 
learn that wild braking causes in tires 
what on the railroads is called “ slid flat 
wheels.” The tire wears flat in a certain 
place on the tread. This is caused by the 
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surface of the road cutting off the surface 
of the tire as it slides over it. If the tire 
was of metal and the road was a rail, a 
tremendous clanking would be heard as 
the “flat wheel” rolled along. At it is, 
if it is noticed at all, this thin spot vets 
weaker and some day bursts—to the sur. 
prise of the chauffeur, of course—and it is 
lucky if no bones are broken during ihe 
succeeding two seconds. 

Another and more insidious enemy of a 
tire is not enough air. Tires are too 
often run when but half inflated. This is 
not only fatal to the tire, but bad for the 
car. Too many people blow up their tires 
by guess. It is as easy to over-inflate as 
to pump in too little air. A pressure 
gauge, persistently and frequently used, 
will return many thousand per cent. pro- 
fit on what it costs. It will lengthen a 
tire’s life by weeks. Crude rubber is go- 
ing up and tires are advancing in price, 
by the way. 

Almost every tire manufacturer gets 
out a little book which shows the neces- 
sary pressure that should be maintained. 
As a general rule, however, the back tires 
should show eighty pounds pressure, and 
the front ones seventy. Heavy cars re- 
quire higher pressures and lighter ones 
less, but the above is the average. 

The importance of having the tire prop- 
erly inflated cannot be too much em- 
phasized. When the wheel is in motion 
the tire exerts a tremendous centrifugal 
pull on the rim. It is continually trying 
to tear itself free and fly off into space. 
It is only held back by its walls being 
anchored to the wheel. This force varies 
with the size of the tire and the speed, 
but it is usually more than one hundred 
pounds for every lineal inch of the tire 
wall fastened under the beading of the 
rim. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the latest theory that is maintained 
by some emenient experts. It is that the 
part of a tire subjected to the least strain 
is that part immediately between the 
wheel and the ground. These scientists 
account for the frequent bursting of tires 
in the upper half by proving mathemat- 
ically that the ordinary and long-accepted 
views on air pressure have been all wrong. 
They say that the motor-car wheel is 
not supported by the cushion of air be- 
low it, and that the greatest strain is 
not there. It is the air in the upper part 
of the wheel that carries the load. The 
total upthrust of pressure there is more 
than twelve hundred pounds. That is 
why tires burst more frequently there 
than elsewhere. 

Heat, oil, and age are three of the more 
insidious but no less deadly enemies of 
the tire. Light and dampness unfavor- 
ably affect its life only in a slightly less 
degree. In the supply houses where tires 
are stored in large numbers and are 
looked after properly, the temperature is 
kept around sixty degrees and just the 
right percentage of humidity in the at- 
mosphere is maintained. Sulphur is an 
essential ingredient in the manufacture of 
tires. When a tire looks gray, the sul- 
phur has crystallized and the tire is at 
its best. Sulphur makes the rubber elastic 
and gives it life and resilience. But when 
this ingredient is driven out of it by fric- 
tional heat, or by oil or age, the tire turns 
black. Then it is- possible to pick out 
pieces with the fingers. The tire is then 
unsafe and should be discarded if one does 
not wish to tempt Providence. 

Gasoline is good for tires—that is, it 
does not hurt them—but oil takes out the 
sulphur quicker than almost anything 
else. It is one of the commonest forms of 
carelessness in the garage for the tire to 
be allowed to come in contact with even 
puddles of oil upon the floor. In a short 
time the oil-soaked rubber rots and bursts. 

Another important thing in the cutting 
down of the running expenses of thie 
motor car is to select the correct size of 
tire for the weight and work required. 
Not only the total weight of the car 
should be considered, but the burden to be 
borne by each wheel should be given some 
thought. It should be kept in mind that 
the car may be called upon frequently to 
carry more than the ordinary number of 
passengers and even an additional dead 
load of luggage, and all this over rough 
roads when touring. All these things 
count in preventing tire troubles. As a 
general thing it is better to be over-tired 
than under. There should be always 4 


wide margin of safety. 
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TIRE TROUBLES 
WIPED OUT 


Motorists in the States can now secure the famous Demountable Detachable Rim which has 
created such great enthusiasm in Europe and Canada. for. the last two years... Since. its. introduc- 
tion into this country it has met with great success.. It is the only practical Demountable Detachable 
Rim on the. American Market. It has been proved: sure; safe and dependable by the severest kinds 


0 road o 
ia A MARVELOUS DEVICE 


Our ‘Deintniatable Decal Rim will ‘wile fit:any. type of straight bead quick Detachable, 
Clincher bead quick Detachable, or “tl Clincher tires. This feature alone puts our Demount- 


able Detachable Rim in a class by itse 





DEMOUNTABLE ‘DETACHABLE RIMS 


This Demountable Detachable Rim is simple in principle; it works like fastening 
on an ice skate with a key, only easier. The Rim is expanded by two bolts, these 
being worked together by a special double ratchet wrench. ese same bolts 
lock the Demountable Rim to the wheel with a grip of several 


There’s no need to soil hand g. 
thousand pounds. The operation is so simple—so easy—that THE GOODYEAR - DOOLITTLE ee eee es ee, Tae eee 


you fedeprisins ape you are wertiet. i ‘ai: saint sciininasne aie garage after the trip is over. 
set consists of five rims. Four of these slide on over stee UNT. CHAB 
Felloe Bands, which are applied to the wheels and locked to the COMBINED A SIMPLE JOB TO PUT GOODYEAR-DOOLITTLE 


wheels as stated above. The fifth contains a spare tire and gyy~pLE-CERTAIN—SAFE Pr anapsenaaeageie 8 DETACHABLE RIMS ON YOUR CAR 


inner tube already inflated and ready to ride upon. 
In case of puncture, blow-out or tire trouble unlock the Goodyear Doolittle De- 
mountable Detachable Rim and off comes the damaged tire, inner tube and rim. 


Call at any of our branch offices and have the wonderful efficiency of this Rim demonstrated to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., ™trrsitore cf AKRON, OHIO 


Bostén, 669 Boylston Street Detroit, 251 Jefferson Avenue San Francisco, 535-539 Golden Gate Ave. Louisvill — hird S anté J , ; 
Branches \ Buffalo, 719 Main Street Los Angeles, ‘949-951 South Main Street Washington, 1026 Connecticut Avenue Dallas, “of Nid Get een yg ean Novth Seer St. 
and Chicago, 80-82 Michigan Avenue New York City, 64th Street and Broadway Omaha, 2020-2022 Farnam Street Kansas, City, 16th and McGee Sts. Providence, 366 i ntain Stre 
Agencies ae ma 317 _— ted Street ver ong ia, Broad St. = Fairmount Ave. Milwaukee, 188-192 Eighth Street Denver, 28 West Colfax Avenue Minneapolis, yor 4 a yk rae’ 
Cleveland, 2005 Euclid Avenue ittsburg, 5988 Centre Avenue Memphis, 181 Madison Street New Orleans, 706-716 Baronne St. St. Louis, 3035-3937 Olive Street 
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any automobile with ag Be time, labor and trouble-saving rims in a few hours. 






































OOLITTLE 








It takes less than a minute. ICE, MUD or RUST makes no difference—no delay. 
Replace these with the ready- pumped- up tire and rim and you're ready to go on. 
This will take not more than another minute. 


or other trouble can be remedied when you get home or at the 


carriage repairer, wheelwright or blacksmith can equip 


You don’t have to spoil the wheels. The whole job is very simple. 
















FOR 


CORBIN CARS are the result of more than six years of 
constant study and test. They are the outcome of that 
preparedness which brings success; they are the product of 
a Corbin institution, and must, therefore, be of represen- 
tative Corbin quality. They are meritorious because of 
this, and because back of them is ample capital, the expe- 
rience of a vast engineer- 
ing force, more than half 
a century’s knowledge of 
high-class manufacture, 
and a policy which de- 
mands that all things be 
doneright. Every vital 
part that enters into the 
construction of Corbin 
cars is manufactured in 
the Corbin plant, an 
adequate guarantee of 


Full 
Jeweled 























’ PO beh a ae the best possible mate- 
Ask owners of Corbin cars how they ‘ - 
stand up in everyday use. rials and workmanship. 


The 1910 Corbin cars are a continuation of the 1909 
car, which has proved so superior and satisfactory that the 
downed has far exceeded the supply. 


30 H.P., 5-Passenger Touring ‘Car, $2,750.00, Fully Equipped, 
inclnding Cape Top, Prestolite Tank and Bosch Magneto 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


The Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Mentfbers Association of Licensed A bil * 
Licensed under Selden Patent 3 
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The Two-Ray 
Light Projector 


__ The Solarclipse, by a patented optical arrange- 
ment, gives to the motorist two distinct fields of 
light — one a powerful long-distance beam, the other 
a widely diffused area of illumination in the im- 
Solarelipse mediate vicinity of the car. 





Both of these are necessary in country driving. When approaching 
curves, for instance, while the searchlight beam is off at a tangent the 
other rays show the road clearly, even enabling you to “see ‘round the 
corner.” 











The Two Fields of Light 


In cities, where the searchlight beam is a menace or forbidden, it 
can be eclipsed instantly without affecting the other rays. 


In a word, the Solarclipse gives you just the light you want, when 
you want it. 


Send. for complete catalog, showing our full line of quality lamps 
for every motor. vehicle purpose. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co., New Yor city 
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It does not seem 
possible, in this age 
of fine cars and 
keenest rivalry, that 
any cat could be 
without competi- 
tion. 

And yet that is precisely what would be 
revealed if a census of Cadillac ownership 
could be taken. 

Interview any Cadillac owner anywhere and 
you will find him utterly unwilling to con- 
sider any other car. 

There are something like ten thousand Cadillac 
“Thirty "” owners in the country, and when one of 
them tells you that no consideration could tempt 
him to change, he is merely voicing the mental 
attitude of the entire ten thousand. 

We dare say that no car in the world can point to as 
many owners so unanimously loyal. 

And the dealers’ organization furnishes an impressive 
verification of this unique condition. 

The chief concern of your Cadillac dealer is to secure 
sufficient cars to satisfy the local demand. 





A car literally without competition 


Suggest competition 
to him and he will 
say:—‘‘I have no 
competition.” 

64 Thi t 99 And you can ac- 

Ir y cept this condition 

of his business as 

an infallible index to the situation all over 
America. ° 

In view of these facts, it surely behooves 

every thoughtful buyer to inquire into the 

extraordinary circumstances which have so 

firmly intrenched the -Cadillac in public 

approval. 
A little investigation will reward you with 


the discovery that no plant in the world is 
so well equipped to produce a car that will render 
undeviating service to its owner for an indefinite 
period as is the Cadillac plant. 

This splendid equipment, you will find, manifests 
itself in a degree of scientific accuracy and standard- 
ization which has never been approached in the 
history of the industry. 
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ing gear transmission 











Magneto, four unit 


one tail lamp, horn, set of tools, pump and tire repair kit, robe rail, tire irons, 


Four cylinder; 30 horse (F. O. B. Detroit), including the following equipment : 
power; three speed slid- coil with dry cells, one pair gas lamps and generator, one pair side oil lamps, 
FURNISHED AS TOURING CAR, DEMI-TONNEAU OR GENTLEMAN'S ROADSTER 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY = DETROIT, MICH. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. Licensed under Selden Patent 






















































used in every part of a 
PRA rE Motor Car. 
mn OPELLED It is a thorough 1910 
ri FL course in the Science of 
VEHICLES Automobiles, highly 
ese approved by manufac- 
turers, owners, opera- 
tors and repairmen, 
Contains over 400 illus- 
trations and diagrams, 
making every detail 
clear, written in plain 
language. Ilandsomely 
bound 


' SPECIAL OFFER 


The only way the 
practical merit of this 
= MANUAL ean be 
given is by an ex- 
amination of the book 
itself, which we will aub- 
mit for examination, to be 
paid for or returned, after 
looking It over. 

Upen receipt of the following 
agreement, the book will be for- 

warded, 
No money in advance required, sign and return 


Theo. Audel @ Co., 63 Fifth Ave., New York 


Kindly mail me copy of Hemans’ Automobiles, and if found 











satistactory 1 will ummediately remit you $2.00, or return the 
book to you 

NAME. ....ccccccccccccrccccesces eecccccccccccvovese eres 
ADDRESS... .ccccccccccsccesccccccccccccescccccvccesseccesess 





, y “Tiomans’ Self Pro- 

y of pelled Vehicles” gives 

ty faq sfull details on successful 

a ey ® care, handling and how 

fg: to locate trouble. 

a on Beginning at the first 

: 3 : principles necessary to 
‘ rt : be “ye n, and then Sor- 
- - ward to the principles 

SELF ‘part o! 




















HE endorsement of PANTASOTE 


HOME BUILT by leading automobile makers, 


ARTS exclusively as a water proof covering 
for “ Tops,” is universal. It lasts, keeps 


AND CRAFTS its color. stands changes of climate, 


and is easily cleaned. Anything of 
SAVES HALF “ Both-Sides” materials fades, will not 
clean, and the interlining rubber rots. 
THE R b TA | L Get the genuine PANTASOTE, for 
if the dealer tries to force an imitation 


PRI CE on you, he does it to increase his profits 
at your expense. 
Highest Quality , 
Made in Sections Send postal for booklet on top —— 
and sample with which to compare when 
GRAND RAPIDS § , buying pew prevent aaa 
FURNITURE 








So perfect “any one can 


set up and finish. 
today for catalogue No. THE PANTASOTE Co. 


31. . Large easy Rock- 95 BOWLING GREEN BLDG. NEW YORK 
ers, Chairs, Dav rts, 
Couches, Library 
Tables and Dining- 
Room Furniture. 
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. Se deposit, FR TRIAL 
FACTURING CO. prcreeghs  ~paly Bley 
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The Test of the Car 


By Herbert Wall 


ENDURANCE contests furnish valua\le 
information to the motor-car builder, 
and guide-posts to the purchasers in 
choosing between cars. If we reflect and 
note how little was known of the motor- 
car even by the makers less than ‘en 
years since, and consider the small num- 
ber of cars then in use, one would natu- 
rally conclude that it would not be reason- 
able to suppose that the average buyer, 
and particularily one contemplating iis 
first purchase, is well equipped with the 
knowledge to judge the value, actual and 
relative, of the various cars found on the 
market. The public have a right to know 
and demand the proof of the worth of a 
motor-car, but the great question is the 
basis for establishing the proof. The 
conscientious manufacturer undoubteilly 
tries out and proves the worth of an idea 
before incorporating it into the product, 
and if this is true with the several indi- 
vidual items entering into the construc- 
tion of a motor-car, why would it not be 
reasonable to subject the entire car to 
conditions which would try and _ prove 
out and determine the worth of the car 
as a whole. 

Motor-cars can no longer be classed as 
a luxury or a fad. The purchasers are 
seeking value, and are interested in the 
ability of a car to perform properly, and 
its dependability. Undoubtedly some cars 
are better than others. Some cars of a 
given class or price are better than other 
cars of the same class or price, but the 
value is not altogether indicated or de- 
termined by the appearance of the car. 
What is in it—what constitutes the vital 
parts—how every part works with the 
other—are the bases for determining the 
results to be obtained from the ear as a 
whole, and the public should feel inter- 
ested and have a right to know the resuits 
which can be expected of a finished car. 
One or more unsatisfactory features, 
coupled with few or many excellent fea- 
tures, would make a satisfactory car im- 
possible. Undoubtedly the perplexing 
question to the buyer of a motor-car, 
where so much is at stake, is how to 
know whether or not.-he is getting his 
money’s worth, and a car such as he has 
a right to expect. 

Looking at the situation broadly, the 
purchasing of a motor-car is like buying 
any. other article. The average buyer of 
a steam-engine to be installed in a power 
plant is probably not, as a rule, well 
posted on the relative merits of the 
engines such as are offered to the market, 
and certainly not if a decision is supposed 
to depend upon his personal ability to 
judge the engine by its appearance and 
several mechanical features, as they ap- 
peal to him. In such cases, a decision is 
not arrived at without an investigation of 
the way the various makes perform in 
service, and no doubt comparisons are 
drawn to determine the relative worth of 
the various makes under consideration. 

This same information concerning 4 
motor-car can be obtained. All motor- 
cars of standing have histories which re- 
veal the strong and weak points, and what 
the car can be depended upon to do. This 
information as it comes from individual 
owners is valuable, but conditions prevail 
in the motoring world which make pos- 
sible even more accurate comparisons. 
Follow the contests which have been run 
under rigid rules and strict supervision, 
and the history of the various cars 
entered and the results carry information 
which can be relied upon. Such informa- 
tien should be invaluable to the buyer. 
Since there is no given standard by which 
a motor-car can be measured, the com- 
parative showing must be relied upon to 
indicate comparative worth. 

From year to year as we have advanced 
in the art of building motor-cars the 
manufacturers have profited by our ex- 
perience in contests, and each year have 
made the rules more rigid ‘than the 
previous year, to meet the advancement 
made in motor-car construction. With the 
most modern reliability contests a tech- 
nical examination is provided at the con- 
clusion, which shows in detail the condi- 
tion of the car, what it cost the car to 
cover the course, what effect the hard- 
ships may have had upon it, and how 
much of a car is left. The comparative 
showings made in reliability contests are 
not only valuable to the purchaser, but 
furnish quite as much information to the 
manufacturer who is earnestly endeavor- 
ing to produce the best car possible. They 
have the effect of demonstrating to each 
entrant if any competing car in the con- 
test is better, and of showing to the world 
the best car. Strenuous contests tell @ 
story which should carry weight, as con 
stantly keeping at it is what shows UP 
the weaknesses. 

Men, motor-cars, and what-not have 4 
record or a history which tells what they 
are and have done, and furnishes the 
most reasonable basis for deciding what 
they can be depended upon to do. 
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Peper Car Wheels and 
Lumber 


Wer naturally think of paper as some- 
king in strength and of a paper 


= 
ile as being fragile, so are somewhat 
alarme’) when an encyclopedic friend re- 
marks ‘hat the wheels of the car on which 
we are slipping along at the rate of a mile 


inute are made of paper. This oppor- 


am 
tunity .o be alarmed occurs, however, on 
only tic best of railways, as paper car 
wheels. though safer and longer lived than 


any otiers, are also more expensive. The 
principle advantage of wheels made from 
this unpromising material is found in the 
fact that they are not injured by the vio- 
jent vibrations to which car wheels are 
subjected. : : 

The paper used in the manufacture of 

these wheels is known as calendared rye- 
straw board or thick paper. | It is sent to 
the car- Wheel shops in circular sheets 
measuring twerty-two to forty inches in 
diameter and over each of thege sheets 
is spread an even coating of flour paste. 
A dozen sheets are placed one on the other 
and the lot subjected to hydraulic pres- 
sure of five hundred tons or more. After 
two hours’ pressure these sheets, which 
have ‘now become a solid block, are kept 
for a week in a drying-room at a tempera- 
ture of 120 degrees, after which a number 
of blocks are pasted together, pressed, 
and dried for a second week. A _ third 
combination of layers is then made, after 
which there is an entire month of dry- 
ing. The final block contains 120 to 160 
sheets of the original paper and is four 
and one-half to five inches in thickness. 
All resemblance to paper has been lost, 
the block in weight, density, and solidity 
approximating the finest grained, heaviest 
metal. 
* To complete the wheel there are re- 
quired a steel tire, a cast-iron hub, 
wrought-iron plates to protect the paper 
on either side, and two circles of bolts, 
one set passing through the flange of 
the tire, the other through the flange 
of the hub, and both sets through the 
paper. The paper blocks are turned on a 
lathe, which also reams out the centre 
hole for the hub; two coats of paint are 
applied to keep out moisture. The vari- 
ous parts are next assembled and the 
paper car wheel is complete. 

As may be readily understood, paper 
which has received the treatment de- 
scribed may be used for almost any pur- 
pose for which metal or wood is used if 
not too much exposed to dampness, and to 
all practical purposes it is fire-proof. 





Why the Plough Stuck 


Wuar is said to be the largest plough 
in the world was made some years ago at 
Bakersfield, California. This plough was 
the result of the ingenuity of a ranch 
superintendent, who had authority to make 
improvements, but not to introduce steam- 
ploughs. The superintendent had grown 
very tired of preparing three thousand 
acres of land for wheat with ordinary 
— or twelve inch ploughs drawn by two 
horses, 

He argued that if two horses could pull 
a twelve-inch plough, six horses could pull 
a plough thirty-six inches wide, and that 
eight horses could pull a plough forty- 
eight inches wide. He made the ecalcula- 
tions carefully, and, being clever with his 
pencil, made drawings also, and sent for 
blacksmiths and machinists to construct a 
plough on his principle. 

Some simple folk told him that his 
great plough would not work, but they con- 
tented themselves with saying this dog- 
matically, without giving any mathematic- 
al reason therefor. So the superintendent 
went on with his plans. 

The blacksmiths and machinists finished 
the plough in due time. The share was 
made to cut a fifty-inch furrow; the top 
of it reached five feet above the ground, 
to give room to throw the earth. The 
heam was more than a foot thick; but the 
machine was constructed to run between 
two vreat wheels, so that it could be 
turned around easily; and on the axle be- 
tween these wheels was the seat for the 
man who was to drive the ten horses 
which were hitched to it. 

The plough was brought to the great 


ed his seat, and the team was started. 
But ©: soon as the share struck well into 
the ground the horses stopped short. They 
Were stuck fast. And yet the plough had 
hot sone too deeply into the earth. But 
It wes evident that they could not pull 
the ‘ough. More horses were brought 
out. “ut not until fifty were attached did 
the | ‘ough move along. 

_ n then it required four men to hold 
the ‘ndles, in order to keep the plough 
M tho furrow. It was an economic failure. 
_ Then the superintendent, through the 
intervention of some one who was a bet- 
on ‘athematician than he, learned that 
Solve tana eae gp angi nace d of his 

ve- ough every tim 
the widen wn g y time he doubled 
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‘ HERE IS A SPECIAL CAR FOR A FEW 


SELECT BUYERS. torrie cr Torpedo Bodies, $2900 


About three hundred prospective purchasers who have it in mind to pay from four to five thousand 
dollars can “get in” on this made-to-order Springfield for 1910. 

For the past three years a limited number of these cars (about 100 each year) have been made for special 
buyers who have desired certain features in their cars not to be found in any cars on the market, regardless 


of price. 


Hence the Springfield has come to be known as the “made-to-order” car. 

Until this year no attempt has been made to manufacture more than the few cars which were easily 
sold by private sale to the class of buyers to whom a car of this character appeals. 

For this reason practically no advertising has ever appeared concerning the Springfield. 

This year, however, we have increased our facilities, and hope to be able to supply in the neighborhood 


of three hundred cars, 


The fact that we manufacture practically every part that enters into the Springfield makes it im- 
possible (even if we were so inclined) to make them in the quantities possible with an assembled car. 

No apology is made for the low price we have placed upon the car. This price enables us to supply 
the best material of every kind it is possible to buy, and in addition gives us a fair profit. 

We are willing to let the specifications speak for the quality of material used and the general character 


of the car. 


The automobile dealer, familiar with all makes, will immediately recognize in these specifications and 


the accompanying illustrations an automobile of the strict de luxe type 


a car of the character that will 





always have a ready sale among those who are in a position to buy the best cars. 


SPECIFICATIONS : : 


MOTOR—Four cylinder, vertical, water-cooled, 5-inch bore, 
4%4-inch stroke. 


VALVES—All on one side, interchangeable; operated by 
single cam shaft, with cams integral with shaft, and mounted 
on Annular Ball Bearings. Idler Gear, Pump and magneto 
shaft, mounted on genuine imported Annular Ball Bearings. 


TRANSMISSION—Selective type, sliding gear, three speeds 
forward and reverse; mounted on genuine imported F. & S. 
annular ball bearings. All gears and shafts of heat-treated 
Chrome Vanadium Steel. 

REAR AXLE—One-piece, seamless-drawn Chrome Vana- 
dium Steel; housing of the clutch-driven, floating type. Gears 
and shafts Chrome Vanadium Steel, heat-treated, mounted on 
genuine imported annular ball bearings. 

FRONT AXLE—Special I-beam drop-forged, in one piece, 
of heat-treated Chrome Vanadium Steel, with ball-bearing 
steering knuckle. 

FRAME—Pressed steel, reinforced. 

SPRINGS—Vanadium steel, semi-elliptic front, three-quarter 
elliptic rear. 

IGNITION—Jump spark, 4-unit coil on dash, storage battery, 
double system, with genuine Type D-4 Bosch magneto; two 
spark plugs in each cylinder. 

LUBRICATION—Positive, automatic oii system, enclosed in 
crank case of motor. 

DRIVE—Shaft, with large bevel gears of heat-treated Chrome 
Vanadium Steel. 





BRAKES—Two independent systems, internal expanding 
type, Raybestos-faced. Foot-brake 14 inches in diameter, 
operated by cam arrangement. 

BODY—Straight line, five or seven passenger, sheet metal 
and upholstered in genuine hand-buffed leather. 

TIRES—36 x 5 inches rear, 36 x 4 inches front; Quick De- 
tachable rims. 

STEERING GEAR—Irreversible, 18-inch wheel; controlling 
mechanism on top of wheel. 

GASOLINE CAPACITY—Twenty gallons under front seat. 

MUFFLER—Our own construction, free and silent, with 
no back pressure. 

RADIATOR—Latest design, genuine honeycomb type; very 
large and efficient. 

CARBURETOR—Stromberg, float-feed type, auxiliary air 
valve and water-jacketed. 

CLUTCH—Large cone type, with ball-thrust bearings. Simple 
means of spring adjustment. 

WHEEL BASE—128 inches. 

THREAD—s56% inches. 

GEAR RATIO—3. 1. 

CLEARANCE—1o inches 

COLOR—Greens, grays, blues, maroons, yellows, etc. 

WEIGHT—z,900 pounds. 

EQUIPMENT—Two gas and three oil-lamps, generator, 
horn, jack, tire and repair tools. 

PRICE—$z2, 500. 


Correspondence solicited from a few dealers who are prepared to give proper place and attention to a 


limited number of cars. 


THE SPRINGFIELD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 









312 MONROE STREET, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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by the National Arts Club. 


the drama. 


has fearlessly encountered 


financial loss rather than abandon his 
principles, justified his acts in these 
words: 

“It is true that I see no merit in 


striving to use the theatre as a vehicle 


for the discussion of vile subjects and 
the analysis of vice and diseases. The 
only effect is, and must be, to drench the 

















William Winter 


auditor’s mind with an effluvium of un- 
clean thought and to make him gloomy 
and cynical. 

“ But, on the other hand, throughout 
the whole long period of my service no 
really fine play has been produced on our 
stage that has not been extolled by me 
to the fullest extent of my opportunity. 

. I believe it has been said that I am 
always worshipping the past and dis- 

_ paraging the present and am blind to all 
merit except that which is dead and gone. 
Considering that I possess many thousand 
letters from actors and authors, almost 
every one of which is a letter of thanks 
for words of encouragement and cheer, 
spoken at the right time and spoken from 
the heart, [ cannot think myself amenable 
to the reproach of having neglected the 
merits of to-day in a blind devotion to the 
merits of yesterday. 

“Let us never doubt nor falter in the 
service of the arts. For my own part, | 
have not laid down my pen. It will not 

_be dropped until I drop with it, and 
what it has been in the past it will be in 
the future.” 

This last statement by Mr. Winter was 
received with great enthusiasm by all pres- 
ent, and many subsequent speakers com- 
mended his attitude toward the drama. 
The hearty and unanimous welcome that 
was extended to this veteran writer, who 
has seen the rise of generations of famous 
actors and actresses and proclaimed most 
of them when their work was still ‘un- 
recognized, proved that the value of the 
trained critie’s work still remains para- 
mount in these days, as formerly. 





The Speed of Birds 


THE inexperienced gunner will declare 
emphatically that any old bird can fly at 
least a mile a second, but science is of the 
opinion that the swift. the most speedy bird 
of all, can make but 250 miles an hour. 
The swallow can cover ninety-two miles 
in an hour and the eider duck ninety 
miles. All birds of prey are necessarily 
rapid in their flight; the eagle can at- 
tain a speed of 140 miles per hour and 
the hawk 150 miles. The flight of most 
migratory birds does not exceed fifty miles 
an hour, and the crow can accomplish but 
twenty-five. 

A faleon belonging to Henry IV. _ of 
France escaped from Fontainebleau and 
was found at Malta twenty-four hours 
later, having covered a distance of at least 
1,530 miles. Sir John Ross, on October 
6, 1850, despatched from Assistance Bay 
two young carrier pigeons, one of which 
reached its dove-cote in Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, on the 13th. This was comparative- 
ly slow time for the distance, two thou- 
sand miles. It is probable that flights 
which have occasioned astonishment by 
greatly exceeding the average have been 


A Tribute to William Winter 


A REMARKABLE tribute to William Win- 
ter, the dean of American dramatic critics, 
was paid on Wednesday, December 15th, 
when a brilliant group of men and women 
joined in honoring him at a dinner given 
Among those 
present were representatives of the church, 
the bar, journalism, medicine, music, poli- 
tics, and the fine arts. including, of course, 
The veteran writer, who has 
devoted more than a half-century of his 
life to the uplifting of the stage, and who 
censure and 
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Sending a message is only half 
of the transaction. The other, and 
equally important, half consists in 
getting back the answer. 


Sometimes this is a reply to a 
question, or the acceptance or re- 
jection of a proposal. Sometimes 
it is simply an acknowledgment 
that the message has been re- 
ceived. 


The value of the message de- 
pends upon getting an answer. 

When a general manager sends 
word toa representative in a dis- 
tant city, he wants to know that his 


LY ADVERTISER. 





man is there, that he receives the 
message, and that he will act. 


If the answer is not final, but 
raises another question, there is no 
delay. The other question can be 
settled at once. It is possible, in 
one telephone interview, to come to 
a decision which could not have 
been reached without the instan- 
taneous answer. ; 


Each answer is made instanta- 
neous by the Bell telephone service. 


The Bell System, with its ten 
million miles of wire, provides the 
instantaneous answer for anybody, 
anywhere, at any time. 


Increased use of the Long Distance Telephone means greater 


results in every line of human endeavor. 


efficiency means One Policy, 


Telephone 
One System, Universal Ser- 


vice. Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 
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Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to 
$25,000 a year and expenses. Over 600,000 
employed in the United States and Canada. 
The demand for jalesmen always ex- 
ceeds the supply. We will teach you to bean 
expert REE 





secured good positions. Many who Seomery 


n. 
fscrence your earni: our B book “A 
night of the crip will w you how. 
ational Salesmen’s Trainiag 
City,Minneapolis, 





Th. Nast 


His Period and His Pictures 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


BIOGRAPHY AND A HISTORY—-Nast the 
man, Nast the Cartoonist, and a review of his 
share in the great events his pencil treated in criti- 

cism—often as the voice of the country shaping those 
events. 

Hundreds of Nast’s cartoons and other drawings 
are given, as well as many additional illustrations, 
historical and personal. 

Large Octave. Gilt Top. 600 pp. $5.00 net. 


Harrek & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEw YORK 











materially assisted by aerial currents moy- 
ing in the same direction. 
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Notions about Cats 


Tur domestication of cats appea s to 
have been a. comparatively recent i hing 
There is no mention whatever in the \ib|. 
of cats, the tsyim found in the -prehets 
probably being jackals. Nor does the 
ailouros of the Greeks seem to have heey 
domesticated until a late day, anv the 
Romans did not welcome the cat to — heir 
firesides until the days of Pliny. The 
Egyptians seem to have had _ va ious 
species of this animal, three of \ jich 
are still to be found in Africa; but nas. 
much as no eat is depicted on any m nu. 
ment contemporary with the Pyramid. we 
may conclude that it was not domestic ited 
even in Egypt before the year 1688 3.0, 
that being the oldest date deducible -rom 
the * Funeral Ritual,’ where the ce: js 
sometimes seen under the armchair 0: the 
mistress of the house, along with dogs an( 
monkeys. 

Evidently the cat was a much ore 
valuable animal at that time than in ‘his 
day, and it was probably to encourage the 
breeding of it that it was admitted into 
the class regarded as sacred. The cat 
was used in hunting, there being pict ires 
extant which show cats springing f-om 
boats into the marshes to retrieve the 
ducks which have been killed by tieir 
masters. In a painting found in a Thcban 
tomb a cat is represented standing on her 
hind legs, resting her front paws on the 
knee of a man who is about to throw the 
crooked stick called a shbot, which re. 
sembles the Australian boomerang, at some 
game. 

There are many false ideas regarding 
the cat held by a great many persons, 
among others that a cat can see better at 
night than in the daytime, and that it is 
able to see in perfect darkness. As a inat- 
ter of fact, the cat, like all other animals, 
cannot see at all in perfect darkness, 
though, with the assistance of its whiskers 
or feelers, and its sure-footedness, it is 
able to move about with some agility. A 
cat can see better in the dusk than can 
a human being, however, because the cat’s 
eyes are sensitive to the ultra-violet rays 
of the spectrum, and the pupil is capable 
of great expansion, thus admitting all the 
light there is available; but see in abso- 
lute darkness it cannot. 

Another firmly: rooted idea is that cats, 
if given the opportunity, will suck the 
breath out of sleeping children. This is 
utterly absurd. A cat, liking a warm, 
clean place. will, if it has a chance, slip 
into a child’s crib, and, if the crib is 
narrow, may happen to take up a posi- 
tion on top of the baby. As a good-sized 


-eat will average ten pounds in weight, 


while an average baby at one month of 
age will weigh only eight pounds and at 
four months only twelve and one- half 
pounds, it may be readily comprehended, 
if we imagine a proportionate weight in 
warm flesh and soft fur on top of our own 
bodies, that it may be a serious thing— 
the baby may be smothered to death, as 
has sometimes happened. As for the cat 
sucking the breath from the child, the 
shape of the cat’s mouth makes’ it im- 
possible, even if it should so desire, for 
it to interrupt respiration by the mouth 
and the nose of the child at the same 
time. 

In Holland cats are bred as fur-bearing 
animals. 





Queerly Placed Eyes 


THERE is a most astonishing diversity 
among animals in respect to the number 
and location of their eyes. In mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and fishes they are limited 
to two and are invariably placed in the 
head; but others of the animal kingdom 
may have anywhere up to fifty thousand, 
and they seem to have been placed any- 
where that seemed handy. The dragon 
fly possesses eyes composed of an aggrega- 
tion of about fifty thousand smaller eves, 
and the common house fly has about ten 
thousand, which may be seen by the 
aid of a magnifying-glass of even small 
pewer. 

In spiders and scorpions there are usu- 
ally eight or ten eyes in one or more 
clusters on the dorsal aspect of that part 
of the body which is formed by the union 
of the head and thorax. The starfish has 
an eye on the tip of each of his five rays 
or arms, and in the sea-urehin, whic!) 15 
homologically nothing but a starfish with 
the ends of its rays drawn close togetiieT, 
the five eyes are gathered in a circle 
around what is considered the hinder }0r- 
tion of its body. 

The scallop has numerous eyes on the 
ledge of his mantle, extending from one 
end of the animal to the other and fo: 
ing a semicircle. Some marine wo'ns 
have eyes in clusters not only on the h: id, 
but also along each side of the body, «“e? 
to the tip of the tail, and they are ¢n- 
nected individually and directly with ' he 
median nervous cord. In the lowest fo:ms 
we may find many infusoria which !ivé 
neither eyes nor nerves, but are ne:er- 
theless sensitive to light, either seeh ing 
or avoiding it, 
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Vyhy Automobile 


By HARRY WILKIN PERRY 


appears to be a matter of no little 
ouder to many a would-be buyer of an 
mobile who has waited several years 
for the prices of motor-cars to be brought 
a to the level of that of an ordinary 
horse and buggy, that the prices continue 
to be maintained and not infrequently 
raised instead of lowered. The prices of 
the more popular two-passenger runabouts 
of .o-day are scarcely more than one-fifth 
cheaper than those of the runabouts of 
seven and eight years ago. In some cases 
tow ing-ear prices show a material ad- 
vyaneo, and the average cost of an auto- 
mobile to-day is not much: lower than be- 
fore for a car of like accommodation. 

‘The standardization of construction and 
improved methods of manufacture in enor- 
mous numbers have not had the same in- 
fluence upon automobile manufacture and 
prices as they did in the bicycle business, 
in which lists tumbled precipitately in five 
years to about one-fourth their standard 











we: 








A $650 single cylin- 
der runabout of 1904-5 


before the “ craze” swept the country like 
wild-fire. Indications do not point to the 
likelihood that there ever will be any ex- 
tensive manufacture and sale of auto- 
mobiles at $150 to $250. Yet each suc- 
cessive year the manufacturer has been 
giving the buyer more for his money. 
The cheapening process has taken the 
form of improvement in materials, design, 
and construction rather than that of the 
reduction of prices, which was greatly to 
be desired as a matter of safety to the 
user and general satisfaction with the 
product. 

Development of design and improve- 
ment of materials have advanced so rapid- 
ly in automobile manufacture that it is 
to be doubted if many persons realize how 
much better a machine can be bought to- 
day for a given price than the same money 
would have purchased from five to ten 
years ago. This is brought forcibly to 
mind, however, by a little study of some 
of the early catalogues and trade-paper 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 


ttle. 4%» 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4%, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INSOMNIA 





Leads to Madness, if not Remedied 
in Time. 
“Experiments satisfied me, some 5 


years ago,” writes a Topeka woman, 
“that coffee was the direct cause of the 
insomnia from which I suffered terribly 
as well as the extreme nervousness an 
acute dyspepsia which made life a most 
painful thing for me. 

“Y had been a coffee drinker since 
chil\ihood, and did not like to think that 
the beverage was doing me all this harm. 
But it was, and the time came when I 
hac to face the fact, and protect myself. 
I therefore gave up coffee abruptly and 
abs lutely, and adopted Postum for my 
hot drink at meals. 

“{ began to note improvement in my 
condition very soon after I took on Postum. 
Th: change proceeded gradually, but 
surly, and it was a matter of only a few 
wees before I found myself entirely re- 
lie, ‘d—the nervousness p away, my 
dicestive apparatus was restored to normal 
effi ieney, and I began to sleep restfully 
anc. peacefully. 

‘hese happy conditions have contin- 
ue’ during all of the 5 years, and I am 
Sal in saying that I owe them entirely 
to ’ostum, for when I began to drink it I 
cen-ed to use medicines.” Read the 
liti'e book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pk. “There’s a Reason.” 

ver read the above letter? A new one 


Prices Remain Up 


advertisements. In 1902—only seven 
years ago— $650 would buy the little 
curved-dash side-spring runabout that was 
the first really commercially successful 
gasoline- runabout in America. It was 
advertised as “Built to run—and does 


That was about all that any one ex- 
pected in those days. It had a single- 
cylinder six-horse-power horizontal water- 
cooled engine placed within the body be- 
low the seat. There was a water-tank of 
ample capacity instead of the radiator 
that later made its appearance, and a 
steering-tiller instead of the present-day 
hand wheel and irreversible steering-gear, 
so that if the driver ran over a dog or 
struck a brick it might jerk the.tiller out 
of his hand and upset the car. The axles 
were of drawn steel tubing, the change- 
speed gear of the planetary type, and a 
single centre chain drove to a light spur- 
gear differential on the rear axle. Bi- 
eycle-type wheels twenty-eight inches in 
diameter, with steel wire spokes and rolled 
steel rims, were used and were fitted with 
two-and-one-half-inch single- tube pneu- 
matic tires cemented in the rims. Prac- 
tically all of the steel used was of the 
standards set by the carriage and bicycle 
trades, with the acme of attainment repre- 
sented by tempering and case-hardening. 

This little machine represented by all 
odds the best value for the money obtain- 
able at that time, a fact so well and 
quickly realized that it sold by thousands 
and was shipped to all civilized countries 
of the globe. In competition with it were 
the steam-carriages, and little single- 
cylinder, air-cooled motorettes of piano- 
box buggy pattern at $600, and in- 
efficient friction-drive single-cylinder run- 
abouts offered at $750. The prices of the 
steamers ranged from $600 to $800. 

Compare these machines with the 
sprightly and attractive - looking double- 
cylinder, seven and ten horse-power, motor 
in front, shaft-drive runabouts of to-day 
selling at $500 and $550, with seventy- 
four to eighty-two inch wheel base, elliptic 
springs, wood wheels, three-inch double- 
tube pneumatic tires secured by lugs, 
roller and ball bearings in wheel hubs, 
inclined steering-post and wheel, radiator 
and hood forward of the pressed steel 
dash, and equipment of mud-guards and 
running-boards all around, a pair of side 
lamps, tail lamp, horn, and set of tools. 

But it is in the medium-priced cars 
that the most noticeable differences are 
observable. Seven years ago a four-pas- 
senger “tonneau” advertised at $900, 
with “all the features usually found in 
$2,000 cars,” was driven by a six-horse- 
power single-cylinder engine placed hori- 
zontally under the rear of the body, where 
it practically compelled the driver to get 
down in the dirt under the car whenever 
adjustments and repairs became neces- 
sary, which was too often to be pleasant 
to recall. The car had side steering-lever, 
wire wheels with small single-tube tires, 
no mud-guards, no lamps or other equip- 
ment. There were two very ms ogee d 
overhanging rear bucket seats made re- 
movable and without a door to enclose 
the rear portion of the body. Forward 
of the dash was an angular box for lug- 
gage “convenient for touring,” according 
to the advertisement. Durability and, re- 
liability did not enter into the bargain 
at all. 

As compared with this machine, a per- 
son can buy for $850 at the present stage 
of the automobile art a five - passenger 
touring-car that is thoroughly modern in 
all respects and has all the features of a 
$2,000 car. It has a roomy, comfortable 
body with space to stretch the legs and 
fitted with side doors, so that the pas- 
sengers do not need to step out into the 
street to enter. This is mounted on a 
pressed steel frame carried by elliptic 
springs on a running-gear having a length 
of one hundred inches between the axles, 
which prevents the gy rye ger 
and vertical jouncing that used to be 
noticeable in the short cars of the early 
days. 

The equipment includes continuous mud- 
fenders and running-boards on the sides, 
a pair of gas head-lights, a pair 
of side lamps, a tail lamp, horn, and set 
of tools. The engine has four vertical 
cylinders and is rated at twenty horse- 
power. It is placed under the hood at the 
front, where it is easily accessible. A 
magneto instead of dry battery provides 
an inexhaustible source .of current for 
ignition, and the cooling water is circu- 
lated through the radiator by a geared 

ump. The radiator holds barely a gal- 
on of water instead of the tank of five or 
six gallons carried in the car of seven 
years ago, with the consequent saving in 
weight. Drive is through a multiple disk 
clutch, reliable planetary gear set and 
shaft to a bevel gear differential on the 
live rear axle. Instead of the weight of 





appzars from time to time. They are gen- 
tins, true, and full of human interest. 


the car and its 4oad being carried on the 
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REAL ESTATE SECURITY 


and New York Real Estate at that 


As comprised in the Assets of the Com ; t- 
ing $2,226,000.00. stirs en on 


CASH AVAILABILITY 


A withdrawal privilege of the entire in¥estment with 
interest at any time after one year, 
on 60 days’ notice. 


INTEREST 


This is offered in the Coupon 
Bond of the 


New York Central Realty Co. 


We also Issue an Accumulative Bond payable in 
10 yearly instalments which compound at 6%. 

Write TO-DAY for a copy of our interesting 
magazine, the 6% EXPONENT. It is free. 
New York Central Realty Co. 
Suite 1181, 1528 Broadway, New York 


Write for this Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filing 


orrenponcente, papers, catalogs, bills and all 
ee 


kinds of loose or form we how 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in its operation—describes a perfect 


Globe “Wervicke 
Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
100,000 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can best be handled for a 
period of three years. It tells how to make 
| filing system a vital part of the machinery 
ior producing you more business—how to 
turn it from an expense item into a moneéy- 
maker. Write today for Book T 810, 


The Globe Werniche Cg US PTE 


U.S.A. 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL StTkEeT 


§% sid". Irrigation Bonds 


Denomination, $500. Interest, March, September. 
Principal and interest guarant by 1st Mortgage on 
ys pe lands now earning over 8% on valuation 
of $7, per acre. Investigate this for your January 
disbursements. 20-year circular, free. 

HOWARD PACKARD LAND CO., Sanford, Florida 








compose the Board of Directors and more than 60 
nkers own stock in this Company, which deals 
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supported by the stubs of the stationary 
axle, and the internal axles that drive the 
wheels have no weight to carry, which 
overcomes a great many of the axle 
troubles of earlier days. The - wood 
wheels run on ball and roller bearings 
that eliminate friction and are fitted with 
thirty by three and thirty by three-and- 
one-half-inch double-tube tires. 

jut the enumeration of these charac- 
teristics does not give any adequate idea, 
even to the reader versed in automobile 
mechanism and terms, of the real dif- 
ference in value between the two cars of 
1902 and 1909. Whereas the former could 
not be depended upon to make fifty miles 
in half a day’s run without hopelessly 
breaking down, the present-day car is 
thoroughly reliable and is a practical. ma- 
chine for long-distance touring over all 
sorts of roads and in mountain districts. 
It is capable of a speed of thirty miles 
an hour with full load, and will carry its 
load twenty miles to the gallon of gaso- 
line. The total weight of 1,200 pounds 
for the car is little, if any, more than that 
of the inefficient. unreliable — six - horse- 
power “tonneau.” The vast difference is 
attained by the use‘of very high-grade 
carbon and alloy steels, possessing marvel- 
lous strength and resistance to wear, for 
such vital parts as shafts, gears, live 
axles, and so on, and by the utmost re- 
finement and improvement in design and 
construction made possible by the em- 
ployment of such materials and by the 
light of experience. Such a machine as 
this was impossible of production at any 
price seven vears ago and is in every way 
superior to the domestic touring-cars that 
then sold at $2,000 and more, or the for- 
eign machines for which double and triple 
this amount was paid by purchasers. 

















A 2-cylinder 15-horse-power tour- 
ing-car of 1902, costing $2,000 


So one might go on indefinitely point- 
ing out the refinements in cars of to-day 
and the erudities in those of the early 
part of the decade now drawing to a close 
which sold at about the same prices. 

Equally great differences exist between 
the cars of the two periods listed at 
$2,000 or more, as will readily be under- 
stood when it is recalled that one of the 
first widely favored $2,000 touring-car 
in the United States had a single-cylinde: 
fifteen-horse-power horizontal engine of tre- 
mendously heavy weight placed most in- 
accessibly under the rear of the body and 
fitted with a fly-wheel weighing 300 or 
400 pounds to carry the impulses through 
the two complete revolutions of the crank- 
shaft and compress the new charge ready 
for firing. The force of every explosion 
could be felt plainly by the passengers, 
and the sound of the exhaust was very 
heavy and audible for long distances. 
There was an individual-clutch two-speed 
mechanism and single centre chain drive 
to the rear axle. The frame was made 
of heavy rolled channel irons riveted to- 
gether. There were two tonneau or half- 
barrel seats detachably secured over the 
rear corners of the body and a low rear 
door. In front of the dash was a large 
wooden “hood” covering a  capacious 
water-tank. Ignition was by dry-cell bat- 
tery, and the equipment comprised only 
mud-fenders, a horn, and a_ few tools. 
This was a good car for its time and for 
the price, so it was thought, and it sold 
well. It weighed close to a ton and held 
the mile speéd record of one minute, 
seventeen and three-fifth seconds, equiva- 
lent to about forty-six miles an hour on 
the track, stripped of tonneau and with 
no passengers other than the driver. 

Another much-favored car of similar 
type of the same period that sold at about 
the same price had a single-cylinder twelve- 
horse - power engine, planetary transmis 
sion. and centre chain drive. Much was 
said then in support of this system and 
against the multiple-cylinder engines of 
French and German types because of the 
simplicity of the former and its assumed 
comparative freedom from mechanical ail- 
ments. But to-day the builders of one of 
them are manufacturing nothing but six- 
evlinder ears, while the makers of the 
other are producing high - priced four- 
evlinder touring-cars, roadsters, limou- 
sines, and coupés, all of which are listed 
at much higher prices than the touring- 
cars made by them seven years ago. 
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KODAK 


at the - 


North Pole 


Lieut. Peary in 1892 


‘«My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak’ and 
I regard the Kodak as responsible for my having 
obtained a series of pictures which in quality and 
quantity exceed any that have been brought back 
from Greenland and the Smith Sound region.”’ 


Sag Puen 0d Xi | 


Commander Peary in 1909 


*‘Being satisfied since my first expedition in 
1891 that the Eastman cameras and films were 
best suited for this class of work, I have used both 
exclusively in all of my Arctic expeditions since, 
and it is to this that I attribute the fact that I have 
brought back aseries of photographs which in quanti- 
ty and quality probably exceed any other series 
of photographs obtained from the Arctic regions.’’ 


SRS mer) 


Wherever adverse conditions demand 
absolute dependability in photographic 
equipment—there the Kodak goods are 
chosen. The photographic success of Com- 
mander Peary’s expedition is fully demon- 
strated by the pictures—all of them from 
Kodak films, illustrating his thrilling, 
historic narrative now running in HAMP- 
TON’S MAGAZINE. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail, 
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Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for all zine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
rator. At wine meichants and druggists. 
Important to sé: that it is Abbott’s. 


ROTTS BITTER 
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The Hero of Corunna 


A MONUMENT to Sir John Moore, ‘he 
British general, who lost his life in he 
battle at Corunna, in Spain, January 16, 
1809, was. unveiled recently at Shcern- 
cliffe, England, by Miss Mary Car?ick 
Moore, the great-niece of the fam» us 
soldier. This memorial is close by he 
spot where he resided in 1803-04 while at 
the military training-camp at = Shorn-. 
eliffe. 

Sir John Moore entered the Brit sh 
Army when only fifteen years of age. Je 
served in Nova Scotia, Corsica, the W ost 
Indies, Holland, Sicily, Sweden, <nd 

















A photograph of interest to every boy 
who ever “spoke a piece” at school | 


Kgypt, where he earned the Order of the 
Bath. In 1808 he commanded an 
English army in Spain, which was en- 
deavoring to break the line of communi- 
cation between Madrid and France.  Af- 
ter the fall of Madrid he retreated to 
Corunna, where le was attacked by a 
strong French force under Soult. The 
English repulsed the attack, but they lost 
their gallant commander, who was struck 
by a cannon-ball. 

“ The Burial of Sir John Moore,” a poem 
by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, and an 
especial favorite with boys for recitation 
at school, impressively describes the mid- 
night funeral in the citadel at Corunna. 





Fire Prevention Among Pines 


PINES protect themselves against forest 
fires in a remarkable manner. For four or 
five years the stems of the infant trees at- 
tain a height of only as many inches 
above the soil. During this time their 
bark is extraordinarily thick, and that 
alone gives some protection. But, in addi- 
tion, the long needles spring up above the 
stem, and then bend over on all sides in a 
green cascade which falls to the ground 
in a circle about the seedling. This green 
barrier can with difficulty be made to 
burn, while the shade that it casts pre- 
vents inflammable grass from growing near 
the protected stem. The officials of the 
Forestry Service at Washington are ot 
opinion thaf it is owing to this peculiar 
system of self-protection which the pine 
seedlings have developed that the growth 
of evergreen oaks in Florida has been re- 
stricted in regions where fires have raged, 
while pine forests have taken their place. 





Heat from the Stars 


From time to time scientists endeavor 
to measure the heat radiated from some 
of the brightest stars. One of the m»st 
successful efforts in this direction was 
prosecuted under the direction of the «s- 
tronomers at the Yerkes Observatery. 
With the aid of an apparatus recall ng 
the principle of the Crookes radiome'?r, 
they have ascertained that the star Ve 1, 
which shines very brilliantly near ‘he 
zenith in midsummer evenings, sends to 
the earth an amount of heat equal to t\at 
of an ordinary candle six miles distant. 
Areturus, the star celebrated by Job, 
which has a somewhat fiery color, radia:es 
about twice as much heat as Vega. 
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THE SUPREME PURITY 
of 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED 
MILK 


commends it for Infant Feeding. 


It has been the lead- 


ing food for infants 


for over 52 years. 


. 





BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO., 
“Leaders of Quality ” 
Est. 1857. 
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How a Freight-car was Lost 


SoME years ago one of the great West- 
ern railroads lost a freight-car containing 
more than fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of merchandise. It disappeared between 
Green River and Laramie, in Wyoming, 
and for more than a year the officers of 
the road were at their wits’ ends to: know 
what could have become of it. It had 
been loaded at San Francisco with silks 
and wine and was in the middle of a train 
known as a “ silk special.” 

At Green River the train, which con- 
sisted of sixteen cars, was inspected as 
usual, the numbers taken, seals examined, 
and all the customary precautions | ob- 
served. Then came the long run through 
the Bitter Creek country, across the Red 
Desert, and over the mountains to Lara- 
mie. Here another inspection was in or- 
der. The train was late, the conductor 
was impatient, but the “ number-snatcher ” 
—-that is to say, the inspector—could not 
make the train agree with the way bills. 

There were but fifteen cars where sixteen 
were called for, and a further examination 
showed that car No. 907 was missing. 
Nobody could explain the discrepancy, but 
at last the train was allowed to proceed. 

Meantime the wires were at work. All 
stations were telegraphed to, but none of 
them had seen anything of the missing 
ear. Green River was sure that 907 had 
left that point all right. 

Days, weeks, and months passed and the 
matter remained a mystery. Then one 
day a cowboy, riding across the Red 
Desert in search of a stray steer, came 
suddenly upon a freight-car in a gulch 





miles from any station. At first he 
thought he must be dreaming, but, no, 
there it was unharmed and with its seals 
unbroken. He took the number and the 
name of the railroad and rode to the near- 
est telegraph station. 

The operator seemed incredulous till the 
cowboy mentioned the number—907. Then 
he sprang to his key and in an instant 
was calling Laramie. 

Not to prolong the story, it may be 
added that the news was despatched to 
Omaha and a wrecking-car was soon on 
its way to the Red Desert. The lost ear 
was raised from the gulch, put upon the 
track, and, on examination of the cargo, 
it was found not to have sustained a 
dollar’s damage. 

But how came the car in the guleh? 
The explanation was simple. The train- 
hands now remembered that in the run 
down the mountains the train had broken 
apart. This was nothing so very unusual, 
and the men did as they had always done 
under such circumstances. The train was 
making sixty miles an hour. The hands 
on the detached cars tended the brakes, 
and, after many a sharp curve had been 
rounded, a safe halting-place was reached, 
the train stopped, the cars were recoupled, 
and the run was continued. 

But meanwhile, in rounding one of the 
curves, the rear car of the forward sec- 
tion had “snapped off” and gone down 
the embankment, leaving nobody the wiser. 
And there it and its fortune of a eargo 
might have remained indefinitely but for 
the cowboy’s chase after a stray steer. 





Six Cows in One 


THE accompanying photograph shows 
Jacoba Irene, the champion cow of the 
world. Jacoba produced, in a single year. 


butter fat, equal to more than 1,100 
pounds of butter, were taken. Cows 
which are not “stars” produce from 160 




































The most perfect hand-mixed drink’ 
you've ever tasted could never have 
the fine, full, mellow flavor of a 
CLUB COCKTAIL. Because the 
rare old liquors used in their mixing 
are each measured to exact propor- 
tions. CLUB COCKTAILS make 
amore uniformand a more delightful 
drink than any made-by-guesswork 
effort could be. Just strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 





} Martini (gin base) and Manhattan 
(whiskey base) are the most popular. 
At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


























Manufactured 


NEW YORK 





Jacoba Irene, the world’s Champion Jersey 


17,253 pounds, which is a little over 8.000 
quarts, of milk, from which 954 pounds of 


to 200 pounds of butter ina year. The own- 
er is A. O. Anten, of Jerseyville, Lllinois. 





Facts about Meteors 


Or the many meteors that are supposed 
to fall upon the earth from time to time. 
it may be said that they would indeed 
be the most dreaded of all the earth’s 
physical antagonists were not nearly all 
of them prevented from reaching the 
ground by our atmosphere, which serves 
as a bullet-proof cuirass. The immunity | 
of the earth from aerolites, fire-balls, and 
shooting - stars, all travelling at speeds 
that average a hundred times that of a 
rifle bullet, may be explained in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

When a meteor enters the atmosphere 
the friction produced by its gigantie speed 
makes it flash up like the arrow of Acestes, 
only more so. The ingenious experiments 
of Lord Kelvin have shown that the heat 
thus produced, just as a brake showers 
Sparks from a carriage wheel or a lucifer 
match lights on the box, is sufficient to 
consume the meteor as-if it were suddenly 
cast into a furnace heated to three or four 
million degrees. 

Obviously the smaller meteors are 
utterly consumed before they have pene- 
trated far into the atmosphere, which 
their fate has shown to rise,to a height 
of about 120 miles. Only a very large 
one can descend, like that which exploded 
over Madrid some fourteen years .ago, 
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within twenty miles of the earth, before 
being burst by the expansion due to heat 
and by the resistance of the air. 

The fact that fragments do occasionally 
reach the earth is the best proof of the 
great size of some of the meteors that 
we encounter. If it were not for the 
“blessed air” the explosion of them all, 
with the accompanying fervent heat, would 
take place in our midst. 

Occasionally meteors appear to enter 
and leave the atmosphere without any 
particles thereof touching the earth. A 
meteor was some years ago seen passing 
over England and the North Sea. When 
over the city of York its height was about 
fifty-five miles, but at Sunderland it was 
but. fifty-three miles above the surface. 
Then the meteor seems to have ascended 
once more with reference to the earth’s 
surface, for over Helgoland its- height was 
calculated to be again fifty-five miles. Its 
velocity was about twenty miles a second. 
The utmost velocity that the attraction of 
the earth alone could produce would be 
less than seven miles per second. | If this 
fast-flying little stranger really did escape 
again into outer sfate it had a most in- 
teresting adventure and must have carried 
with it marks of the fiery heat produced 
during its rush through the upper air. 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


The kind that 
keeps after it 
is opened 





Made from luscious, red- 
ripe tomatoes—the pick 
of the crop, and contains 
only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup but a// our 
products soups, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats, jams, jellies, 
preserves, etc.—are pure and un- 
adulterated and the acknowledged 
standard of quality and delicious 
flavor. 

INSIST UPON GOODS 
BEARING OUR NAME 


Visitors always welcome to every 
part of our kitchens and factorv 


Send for our free booklet ‘‘ Original Menus’’ 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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LEATHER 
TIRE GOODS 
co., 

NIAGARA FALLS, 


Gentlemen: 
Send 1910 Cata- 
logue and prices to 
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The Possibilities of a Pleasure Tou 
By HOWARD GREENE 


Che Diamond 
Rubber Zo. 
Akron, Obio 


TREADS 


Do Not Chafe or Heat 
the Tire ; 


Woodworth Treads are the only true tire 
protectors. They never chafe or heat the tires. 
They are held in place by coil springs along the 
sides, which automatically take up all slack and 
prevent any looseness. The protector is always 
tight and smooth, so that it cannot chafe the tire. 

No other protector can be fitted in the way that 
these automatically fit themselves. 

They fit all makes of tires—any one can easily 
put them on. 

t#* Tires are high—it will pay you to save them, 
especially when you can at the same time prevent 
punctures and skidding. 


Woodworth Tire 
Chains 


“The kind that saves the tire” 


Are made in the regular side-chain style and also 
in single chains, which can be strapped to the 
spokes. 

Each cross-piece has a strap of heavy chrome 
leather under it, protecting the tire from wear or 
injury by the metal. 

The side-chain style has the ends of the side- 
chains on each side connected by a strong chrome- 
leather strap sliding through rings, This strap 
has a snap at its end so that it can be quickly 
snapped around one of the spokes. As the chain 
creeps the straps draw up the side-chains auto- 

ically, tightening them so that the chains are 
always kept tight on the tire, preventing any 
rattling or striking of the guards and preventing 
the wheels from slipping in them. Since the straps 
pull always in one direction, there is no chafing of 
the paint. 

The single chains have a strap at each end with 
a snap, so that they can be quickly snapped to one 
of the spokes. 


Made of 
chrome 
leather— 
studded with 
steel rivets. 


~ 
—_— 


Ir is a long, long stretch of time and a 
still longer stretch of the imagination 
from the time when man first took to 
travelling merely for the pleasure of it to 
this age of swift, silent journeying in 
motor-propelled vehicles—so long that one 
may be excused from attempting to guess 
how long. With the subject of auto- 
mobiles in mind, however, it is almost im- 


Actumn in the Berkshire 
Hills near Lee, Massachusetts 


possible to consider the matter at all with- 
out pausing for a moment and pondering 
over the fact that, while it took heaven 
knows how many centuries to bring the 
hay motor (commonly termed a _ horse) 
and his wheeled appendage to their pres- 
ent state of undeniable excellence, it is 
but a score of years since the first wheez- 
ing, clanking, weak-minded grandfathers 
of the automobiles of the present day be- 
gan to pick their halting—very halting— 
ways along smooth roads, studiously avoid- 
ing up-grades and soft spots, their oper- 
ators flushed with the exaltation of vic- 
tory if perchance a short trip was accom- 
plished without the necessity of assist- 
ance from man’s best friend. Ten years 
ago two automobile engineers, of know]l- 
edge and skill unsurpassed at the time, 
undertook to make a transcontinental tour 
in what was probably the best automobile 
then built in this country. They were 
soon forced to give it up-as a bad job— 
an impracticable task. Five years later 
a pair of daring spirits addressed them- 
selves to the same feat, succeeded, after 
incredible difficulties and personal hard- 
ships innumerable, and were hailed as 
heroes and their names writ large in the 
head-lines of the newspapers. 

To-day? To-day a pleasure jaunt from 
ocean to ocean calls for little comment 
outside the tourist’s own circle, while a 
trip half across the United States passes 
utterly unnoticed by the public. To-day 
he who doubts the absolute practicability, 
the convenience, and the real comfort of 
the modern automobile is hopelessly be- 
hind the times and lacks common knowl- 
edge of an every-day matter. 

It goes without saying that the latent 
possibilities of the automobile as a vehicle 
for pleasure touring were perceived and 
appreciated from the very first long before 
the machine emerged from the embryonic 
state. Moreover, interest in touring, 
awakened before the automobile was suf- 


ficiently developed to be capable of sat 
fying the desire, has until recent ye: 
kept always just a little in advance 
the automobile’s ability tc make exten 
journeys without involuntary interr 
tions from internal causes, and to this 
centive to improvement is due in no sm. | 
measure the fact that the gasoline-mo: 
has been brought to such a degree of co 
parative perfection that the tourist’s fe 
of' mechanical trouble finds expressi 
only in the inclusion in the touring o 
fit of a few easily carried tools, such 
are readily stowed in the tool-box whi 
is part of the regular equipment of ev 
machine. : 

The matter of reliability—the abili y 
of the mechanism to perform its wo 
continuously and satisfactorily for long 
periods with a minimum of attention— 
rather an interesting example of the i:- 
portance of apparently small things. 
far as general appearance and design ar 
concerned, automobile motors have chang: « 
but little during the past four or fiv 
years, and the layman would be har 
put to it to distinguish the motor of | 
day from that of five years back. Bi 
ditferences exist, and, though apparently 
trivial to the non-technical, they are suf- 


ficient to make all the difference between - 


certainty and uncertainty of operation— 
between getting home on schedule time 
and hunting up a team of horses. It is 
just this removal of the element of un- 
certainty that has made the present-day 


‘automobile almost an ideal touring vehicle 


and has made the year just past by far 
the greatest touring year in the history 
of self-propelled road vehicles. 
Fortunately for the automobilist of 
moderate means with touring proclivities, 
the chief points of excellence of present- 
day automobiles are by no means confined 
to the more expensive cars, but are found 


Through the glen 


to a surprising extent in cars sold at very 
reasonable prices. Moderate - priced ma- 
chines have contributed very largely in- 
deed to the popularity of touring during 
the year 1909. The reasons for the ex- 
cellence of this class of machines are not 
difficult to discover. There are many 
manufacturers and this results in keen 
competition; while numerous road and 
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Send for our 1910 catalog showing the chains and eS Nie ee ; 
other devices that save tires and prevent skidding. : . _— 3 . — ‘ about ‘ 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS (O., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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A tour up the Hudson River is an ideal route 
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trac. races, touring contests, hill-climb- 
ing urnaments, endurance tests, and the 
like end to discourage the exploitation 
of u -atisfactory machines, for commercial 
; demands something more than a 
name and an attractively formed 
and vinted body. Thus it is that we find, 
in t! » better class of moderate-priced cars 
of 1/10 practically ‘all of the more de- 
siral.e and useful attributes of the more 
expe: ive product without those extra 
toucl’s which add something to appear- 
ance, luxury, and speed, but cost a good 
deal and can readily be dispensed with , 
by the average tourist, The field for. ma- 
chine. of this class—the good car at a 
reasouable price—is enormously wide, and 
it is but natural that the number of cars 
on th roads should have increased with 
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In the stillness of the forest 


amazing rapidity, especially since the 
clammy clutch of the financial panic 
released its throttling grip on the pub- 
lic. It almost inevitably follows that the 
owner of a car capable of touring will 
want to tour—which he does forthwith. 
As a result, touring cars, big and little, 
have pushed their way wherever there. are. 
decent roads and in a good many places 
where there are not, and thousands of 
people have seen their country—or parts 
of it—as it can be seen in no other way. 
It may be truly said that every nook 
and corner of the land is familiar with 
the odor of gasoline—and the chink of 
the tourist’s coin. 

While touring such as has characterized 
the past year would have been out of 
the question in the absence of automobiles 
that could be depended upon, it could not 
have reached the present high-water mark 
of popularity if great strides had not 
been made in providing for the personal 
comfort of the human freight. In the 
matter of springs, for instance, wonders 
have been performed. Watch a good car 
moving rapidly over a rough road. The 
wheels ceaselessly bob up and down, jerk- 
ing over the bumps and dropping into the 
hollows; but the body of the car pursues 
the even tenor of its way practically un- 
shaken, responding to the dancing of the 
wheels only by a slight and dignified 
swaying. Between the springs and the 
big pneumatic tires the vibration is prac- 
tically all absorbed, and the last touch of 
luxury is added by the deep spring-up- 
holstered seat cushions. In a good ear the 
engine runs practically without noise and 
vibration. In warm weather the rapid 
motion through the air is productive of 
delightful coolness, while if there is too 
much wind a glass shield provides ample 
shelter without in the least obstructing 
the view. If nature assumes a stormy 
mood a few minutes’ work will suffice to 
completely enclose an ordinary . open 
touring car with top and side curtains, 
the latter fitted with large windows of 
transparent celluloid. The comfort that 
can be obtained from such an arrange- 
ment, and the feeling of security even 
in the roughest weather, are simply as- 
tonishing to the uninitiated. 

It was, perhaps, to be expected that the 
great number of tourists who explored the 
land in automobiles in 1909 should cause 
the usnal army of croakers to prophesy 
the wane and ultimate dying out of the 
sport, characterizing it as a fad and com- 
parmg it with the bicycle craze. A little 
consideration will lead to the conclusion 
that this is very far wrong. There are 
many excellent reasons for encouraging 
automebile touring, in addition to the fact 
that much pleasure of a healthful sort is 
given ‘o the tourists themselves. For 
Instan'e, the wide-spread use of auto- 
mobile; has been instrumental in awaken- 
ing th country at large to the vital im- 
portan: © of the good-roads movement; and 
It is hardly necessary to point out the 
fact that this results in vast benefits to 
thous:inds who never even ride in motor- 
‘ars. Chere is the important and _profit- 
able lusiness of supplying the touring 
auton bilist with the various things he 
wants for himself, his guests, and his ma- 
chine - hotel accommodation, food, and 
raime:c; and gasoline, tools, and other 
SUpplios for the car. It has come to pass 
that {ie automobile has opened up thou- 
sands of miles of good roads, has brought 
about ‘he establishment of garages, supply- 
depots and repair-shops, and. has caused 


side inns, to say nothing of rejuvenating 
and enlivening many places of entertain- 
ment already existing—barely existing at 
that. Even whole towns and villages have 
been infused with new life because their 
location on some popular highway brought 
new business from automobilists. It must 
be borne in mind that the automobilist is 
usually at least fairly well-to-do and is 
by no means niggardly in spending what 
money he has. 

The automobilist was never so well pro- 
vided for, no matter how one looks at it, 
as in the past year of grace. Roads, 
places for the entertainment of man, and 
the housing and care of the car, supply- 
depots, and other necessities and con- 
veniences have multiplied and increased 
both in numbers and in excellence. Fin- 
ger - posts, special guide signs, warning 
notices of hills, etc., mile posts, and the 
like are found throughout the country. 
Road maps are no longer the crude affairs 
of a few years ago, but show clearly good 
and bad roads and give clear and concise 
directions for following routes already 
plainly laid out. Hotels weleome the 
automobilist and usually make special 
provision for him and his car. In short, 
everything possible is done to make tour- 
ing the unalloyed pleasure that it ought 
to be. : 

Of course it will now be in order for 
some one to get up and make a ‘few re- 
marks anent the welcome prepared for the 
automobilist by the rural magistrate and 
his man Friday, the country constable, 
with a rope stretched across the road and 
an alarm-clock timing system. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say that these things can 
be rendered null and void by observing the 
speed regulations of various localities; 
road maps and guide books usually give 
full information on such subjects. For- 
tunately, automobile clubs are fighting 
tooth and nail against “traps” set os- 
tensibly in the name of law and order, but 
in reality for the sake of monetary gain 
in the shape of percentages of fines; and 
frequently men are employed to warn 
tourists of such snares, which are becom- 
ing gradually and beautifully fewer and 
fewer. 

In the matter of expense automobile 

















‘Where the apple-blos- 
soms border the road 


touring scores again, for, while the mil- 
lionaire can undoubtedly find ample outlet 
for all he cares to spend, those who are 
less wealthy can readily make their needs 
fit their means. The cost of touring is 
simply the cost of running the car—which 
every automobilist knows pretty closely— 
plus the cost of meals and lodging at 
night; the last items, it need hardly be 
said, ranging over a very, wide scale of 
cost. And the pleasure of automobiling 
does not consist so much in eating and 
drinking as in the delightful motion of the 
swift car, the ever-changing scenery, and 
the exhilaration that comes from constant- 
ly breathing the outdoor air, which is 
every whit as delightful and exhilarating 
to the man of moderate means as it is to 
the multi-millionaire. ; 





Frost Pictures 
By J. W. Franks 


Tue pictures on my window-panes 
The frosty artist makes 
Show silver forests, fairy lanes, 
Tall pines, and leafy brakes, 
Most beautiful in every line; 
And formed with wondrous skill, 
Yet, spite their. filigreed design, 
Too cold the heart to thrill. 


But out beyond, on sea and sky, 
At rise of sun, at e’en, 

When twilight and its peace draw nigh, 
What color then is seen! 

The blue of oceans, morning’s glows; 
The far horizon wide 

With all the warm tints of the rose 
Endowed at eventide— 


Ah, then it is we find the art 





the esiablishment of many hotels and way- 


That stirs the soul and thrills the heart! 
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Make sure of the motor 


before you buy 


Something like one hundred prospective 

buyers have come to this great plant from 
all parts of the country during the past year 

It is an interesting and impressive fact that 
in every single instance they bought a 
Detroit Electric before they left. 

Some of them already owned electric carriages 
of other makes. 

A great many had visited other plants. 

Not one, as we have said, went away with- 
out buying, 

And the result could really not have beea 


otherwise. 


The efficiency of an electric carriage is de- 
pendent upon certain elements concerning 
which the investigator can readily satisfy 
himself. 


Thus, the motor is of prime importance. 

Your carriage might be perfect in every other point, 
and a model of elegance besides; but if you 
were not absolutely sure of the motor, it would be 
folly indeed to buy. 

In this respect the Detroit Electric enjoys an ad- 
vantage which is almost sufficient of itself to bar 
the buyer from choosing any other car. 

No other plant in America manufacturing electric 
carriages m its own motors; aid a “ stock 
motor "—by which we mean a motor built to 
run any kind of machinery—is a dubious and a 
doubtful quantity. 

In a gas car it is desirable that the motor should be 
built in the plant which assembles or manufact- 
ures the car, but in an electric it is absolutely 
imperative. 

The great Elwell-Parker plant in Cleveland—the 
only one of its kind in the country devoted ex- 



















clusively to the manufacture of motors for electric 
carriages—is a part of the Detroit Electric equip- 
ment—purchased at a cost of nearly $500,000. 

The motor which you get in your Detroit Elec- 
tric was made for your carriage and no other. 

The vital importance of this will be instantly ap- 
parent. 

This is only one of the Detroit Electric advan- 
tages which would make your choice inevitable 
if you too could yisit the great Detroit Elec- 
tric plant, 

The Detroit Electric is indubitably first in its 
field, because it monopolizes the finest equipment 
and the finest experience in the world devoted to 
that purpose. 

We are serenely confident of your decision if you 
will but investigate the real facts. 


The first step is your. fequest for the catalogue. 


The successful overland tours of the Detroit Electric have 
been the talk of the automobile world for several years; 
and its recent triumphant conquest of the Munsey tour route 
(Washington to Boston)—running with the gasoline cars— 
further emphasizes the superiority of its motor and other me- 
chanical features. No other electric carriage had the hardi- 
hood to enter the most gruelling tour of the season—though 
all were invited and knew the Detroit would make the trip. 


ANDERSON CARRIAGE CO., Dept. H M, DETROIT, MICH. 


Exhibiting at the Madison Square Garden Show, New York, Jan. 8-15, 
and at the Chicago Show, Feb. 5-12. 





fhe Best Bitter Lique 


2 [Jnderberg 


Tr ¢ World's oye st 


& Bitters 


A tonic for the weak 
and a cordial for all, 
Have it on your side- 
board. Popular 60 
years, 

Sold Everywhere. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
U. 8. Agents, New York, 





Some Excellent Rooms 


ae on Sale for 
CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “CLEVELAND” 
18,000 tons, brand new, 
and superbly fitted. 


OUND THE WORL 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO, FEB. 5, 1910 
One Steamer for the Entire Cruise 
of nearly four months; costing only $650 and up, including 

all necessary expenses. 

ROUTE: Japan, China, Philippines, Borneo, Java, 
Burma, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, etc. An unu- 
sual chance to visit unusually attractive places. 


annuat ORIENT CRUISE 


February 5, 1910, by S. S. “ Grosser Kurfuerst,” 73 days, 
including 24 days Egypt and Palestine, $400 up, including 


hotels, shore excursions, etc. 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Bidg. New York 








Sigs q CATCHES More Fish 
SP id Stops waste—Saves small fish. 
. ; = Williams Barbless Hook, English 


needle point, no mechanism. Highest 

Quality Flies, $1.60 per doz. Snelled Bait, $1.00. Used by 
worid’s best anglers. Write us. 

LACEY Y. WILLIAMS, 120 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE GOOD NAME OF 


HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE 


IS WORLD WIDE, ITS REPUTATION UNSURPASSED 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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A PAINTER OF THE 
WEST 


(Continued from page 14) 


air or when he made his ‘“ Mountain 
Man” with a horse and rider coming 
down a slope of rock which would offer 
loubtful footing for a goat. A stirring 
scene of hand-to-hand conilict is the 
group “Old Dragoons of 1850,” in which 
mounted Indians with tomahawks and 
bows are grappling with troopers. Stat- 
uettes in which he embodied the stealthi- 
ness of Indian raiders may be represented 
by the “ Horse-Thief” making off on a 
stolen pony and waving his blanket as a 
signal. A bit of character is the group 
of cowboy and rattlesnake, the horse shy- 
ing at the sight, and the horseman just 
about to cast his broad-brimmed hat over 
the repulsive coils. Remington’s daring 
violation of many of the rules of sculp- 
ture in an effort to produce a literal scene 
can go no farther than the large group 
of buffalo, pony, and Indian, of which 
only one example has been cast in bronze. 
An old buffalo bull has hoisted a pony on 
his shoulders so that all four hoofs of the 
horse are off the ground, while the buffalo 
is still rearing. At the impact of the 
two animals the nude rider has_ been 
hurled into the air ‘above his steed. Thus, 
buffalo supports horse, and Indian soars 
above both. The rule that sculpture 
ought to represent momentarily  sus- 
pended action, if action is needed, has 
been broken here without remorse. 

It is true that sometimes there is a 
feeling of disquiet, because natural laws 
of balance and equilibrium seem to be 
violated, but this is offset by the realistic 
method of modelling which seeks to give 
the roughness of the horse’s coat as well as 
the shagginess of the buffalo’s pelt as well 
as all those minute differences in texture 
that for their exact reproduction demand 
the resources of the “lost wax” process. 
Whenever animals appear in sculpture 
one harks naturally back to Barye, and 
then we find that if Remington special- 
izes and models individual animals in- 
stead of generalizing. if he does not express 
the nature of the creature so simply and 
so romantically as the great master did, 
yet he shows as thorough a knowledge of 
the horse as any of his contemporaries. 

Remington has rendered a service to his 
country by preserving scenes, types, and 
subjects in forms of art which are passing 
away, some of which have gone already. 
The painted eébrave on his war-pony, the 
cowboy on his broneo, the prospector on 
his mule, have run their course as such, 
dismounted from their steeds, and turned 
into mere commonplace men. Their kind 
is as dead as Don Quixote. A collection 
of his paintings and sculptures would con- 
vince those artists who demand more 
difficult results jn color and composition 
that after all the man who sets to work 
to tell the story of some portion of his 
fellow men in art, and does it to the best 
of his ability, has not worked in vain. 

A great deal of Remington’s early work 
was published by Harper & Brothers. His 
popularity was quick in arriving, and it 
did not fail him to the last. People have 
a healthy, normal, and_ well - grounded 
love of a story: they like to see deeds 
of daring; they are not squeamish 
about bloodshed and death; they reward 
in princely fashion those who know how 
to please them. Remington was one of 
them, shared their likings and dislikes, 
and through that sympathy and = com- 
radery was able to give them what they 
enjoy. Since the days of Fenimore Cooper 
the red man has looked romantic to the 
eves of the people who live far enough 
removed from possible reprisals. Reming- 
ton has shown the courage of the Indian 
and the daring and tenacity of purpose of 
the white. Rarely has he painted the 
negro, probably because the negro, owing 
to his former servitude, is not liked,: not- 
withstanding his many attractive quali- 
ties. Another and more artistic reason 
may be the fact that the negro in white 
man’s clothes is not picturesque. Indian 
and negro lose in dignity and in beauty 
when encased in the “foolish tubes” 
which form the raiment of men to-day, 
and they lose far more than white men, 
because their skins are naturally warmer 
in color and more beautiful than ours. 
As a last bit of injustice to alien races 
we ask them to hide their fine color and 
handsome muscles in the hideous apparel 
of “ civilization.” Fortunately for Rem- 
ington, the red man used to go on the war- 
path nearly naked, leaving the precious 
products of our sweatshops in camp, or he 
wore buckskin coats trimmed with 
feathers or fur, decked perhaps with em- 
broidery of colored quills, things that look 
right in the open air and broad sunlight, 
however out of place they sometimes seem 
within the four walls of a house. 

A reserved and self-contained man_ to 
his aequaintanee, a jovial and companion- 
able one to his few intimates, Frederic 
Remington made an impression not 
merely on the public, but on his fellows 
in art. In seulpture as well as painting 
his early suecesses pointed the way and 
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While Frock. 


‘‘The World’s Best Table Water ’”’ 











| EPICURES AND PHYSICIANS | 


alike draw a distinct line between the ordinary market variety and 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


ATWOOD Grape Fruit 
morning and evening to correct 
the most obdurate acid system. 


Epicures, because they have learned 
that ATWOOD Grape Fruit is invari- 
ably: thin-skinned, solid and juice-laden 
with a flavor and appetizing influence 
never to be had in the ordinary. 

Physicians, because they have found that 
only ATWOOD Grape Fruit can be 
depended upon to impart to an effective 
degree the grape fruit properties so ben- 


Only in one place in the world has grape 
fruit culture been developed to its high- 
est state and that is in the ATWOOD 
Grove, at Manavista, Florida, where 
250 acres are devoted to its scientific 
eficial to persons of acid natures, espec- | cultivation, at an initial expenditure of 
ially sufferers from rheumatism and gout. | over a quarter million dollars. 

According to the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, citric acid, as found 


in grape fruit, “‘combines with certain bases and the resulting combinations in 
tarn formed into carbonates, thus rendering an undaly acid urine alkaline.’’ 
NO OTHER FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF GRAPE FRUIT 
NO OTHER GRAPE FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF THE ATWOOD 


All genuine ATWOOD grape fruit is wrapped in the ATWOOD trade 
mark wrapper. Standard box of 54 or 64 or 80, according to size, six dollars. 


We do not fill retail orders. Buy it by the Box—it keeps for weeks and grows better. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
Kimball C. Atwood, Pres. 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
































Cie 


Just say: Mr. Herman, send me a 


a TS PSseere oir eas Re DOE: 


{ want you totry out this practical, scientific 
razor sharpener in your own hands, to your 
own Satisfaction, without any expense what- 
ever to you. ; 

My certainty about the ‘‘KEENOH”’ is 
absolute. : é 

I know that no man who shaves (with 
any kind of razor) can put ‘*‘KEENOH”’ to 
the test, even once, and consent ever again to 
‘be withouf it. $5 

Of the 100,000 ‘‘KEENQHS’’ I prépose to 
send out at my own expense, free of charge, I 
. — sure that 99 9-10 per cent will be 
. sold. 

It isn’t an altruistic faith in human nature 
that prompts me; but the moral certainty that 
every man who finds that in sixty seconds’ 
time (every day) he can secure the finest edge 
he ever shaved with, is simply bound to own- 
a‘‘KEENOH,’’and would pay twice or thrice 
the pfice if he had to. 

If 1 prove to him every day for ten days that his razor will never again, as long 
as he lives, be dull—and I will, do so as surely as each day rolls around—no power on 
earth can persuade him to give up his ‘‘KEENOH.”’ 

The ‘‘KEENOH”’ is the only sharpener on earth equally efficient with safety 
and old style razors. Jt will sharpen one safety blade a thousand times—till it 
wears away to nothing. ‘It is so absolute in its action that you cannot fail—you 
could not secure a poor edge if you would. That’s ’ 
why the money it will cost me to send out 
100,000 ‘‘KEENOHS”’ is not risked but 
simply invested. Just write me, 
giving the name and address of 
your hardware, jewelry, 
drug or cutlery 
dealer. 
















THE ‘‘KEENOH’”’ COMPANY, S. J. Herman, Vice-Pres. 
75 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Send me a ‘‘KEENOH”’ Automatic Razor Sharpener for 


‘ten days’ free trial, through. my dealer named below, to whom, 
if satisfactory, I will pay $3.50. 
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‘not be precisely the same. 





set- the pace for other artists, who gathered 
‘hope when they saw how well‘ patron:zeq 
he was, and very naturally followed jn 
his footsteps, often with greater resc rye 
and a finer technical method, but not 
with greater popular success. In his way 
Remington was a path-breaker. His » jc. 
tures and statuettes, if not monume: tal 
in the restricted sense +as applied to works 
of art, constitute in their entirely a m:au- 
ment to a vanishing class of mankind 





The Lawmaker and the 
Automobile 


By A. W. Knight 


In the State of Massachusetts a jer- 
son who goes upon the highways with an 
unregistered automobile is not even a 
* traveller,” and the public owes him no 
duty whatsoever. This is a court ¢e- 
cision of that Sta‘e. Even more striking 
is the now well-established point of jaw 
that any State may completely excliide 
automobiles from the highways, if it is 
deemed necessary. 

With these general principles in mind 
the legislatures of all but eleven States— 
and these in the Rocky Mountain section 
of the West and in the Southwest—have 
passed general laws known under the 
name of Motor Vehicle Laws. Louisiana, 
Colorado, Nevada, Utah Mississippi, \Vy- 
oming, Arkansas, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, are the States whiere 
motor-car legislation is yet to come. They 
are also the States where it is least needed. 

There is much to be done as yet, it is 
true, but in the main the iawmaking ma- 
chinery of the States with reference to 
the automobile is well-established. Prac- 
tically all of it has been made within the 
past three years. -The main problem now 
is to get these laws of the various States 
uniform. A motor-car. owner running 
through half a dozen States is confronted 
with as many different sets of regula- 
tions. He needs to be a good lawyer to 
provide for every emergency. 

This “ standardizing ” of the State laws 
is being very carefully considered, how- 
ever. There is no real reason why the 
motor-vehicle laws of all the States should 
They differ 
now only in annoying and minor details, 
and are the same in general broad prin- 
ciples. Already a movement for putting 
them on an exactly similar basis is un- 
der way. ‘The new movement has started 
in New England, where, from the _ point 
of the highways, the automobile has 
reached its highest development. <A uni- 
form law has been drafted to apply to 
all the New England States. It is being 
very carefully considered; it is well liked, 
and within a year or so it will probably 
be adopted and become a law. ‘ 

What the States have done in the way 
of law is to provide for the idéntifica- 
tion of each machine, making the owner 
take out a certificate and put a plate or 
marker at the tail of the car showing the 
machine’s number in large figures. Pro- 
vision is made, also, for these numbers to 
be lit at night. 

No Legislature has as yet interfered 
with the construction or style of cars. 
But laws nowadays are becoming more 
explicit as to bells, horns, mufflers, and 
smoke preventives. Here and there 1s 
legislation against chains and other non- 
skidding devices, because of their injury 
to the roads. 

But the chauffeur is the greatest dan- 
ger of all, for he may be, and: frequently 
is, irresponsible. He is the main problem 
of the legislatures, and as_ yet nothing 
has been devised that properly restrains 
him. Now the chauffeur is the agent and 
servant of his employer. The courts have 
decided that his) legal status is precisely 
that of the motorman. Just how far 1s 
the employer responsible for his chauf 
feur’s acts? The States have not gone 
very far ‘in this direction as yet, but 
some noteworthy experiments in legisla- 
tion are being made. Some _ interesting 
acts have been passed recently. 

One of these new State laws is that n0 
person may operate an automobile on 4 
highway without the consent of the owl 
er, and that the owner shall be held re 
sponsible for every act of his employee 
when he is out with his—the owner’s—col 
sent. This places the direct responsibility 
upon each owner. In the event of ac 
cident an owner must prove that lhe did 
not give his consent to such-and-such a 
person to use his machine. In the State 
of New York it is grand larceny for avy 
one to take out and use an automobile 
without the knowledge or consent of its 
proprietor. These laws not only make 4 
almost impossible for the owners to eva 
the responsibility, but also cause them to 
be much more careful in the selection ° 
their chauffeurs. f 

So, gradually, the States are buil 


ding 


up a strong framework of automobil«: .~ 
and there are abundant signs that 'n ie 
‘ 


not far distant future they will b« , 
not only nationally similar, but more © 
prehensive and effective. 
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Get the Up-to-date Demountable Rims while you are about it 


You wouldn’t consider accepting a last year’s car for a 19/0 model, would you? 
Then why consider any year-behind demountable rims, when you can just as easily 
secure. the most up-to-date. All we ask is that you compare demountables for 
regular clincher tires only, with the up-to-date quick detachable 





D EMOUN TABLE RIM ait tases Clincher 
| EASIEST TO OPERATE ON THE ROAD—SAFEST OF ALL TO USE 


This Comparison tells the story : 
CLINCHER DEMOUNTABLE RIMS FIRESTONE DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 


Old-style: These rims use only the old-style regular Up-to-date: These rims use any modern quick detachable 
clincher tires (pliable base) on one-piece clincher rims. clincher tire (stiff base with flap) on quick detachable rims. 
Danger: There is constant danger of this tire working Safety: The base of this tire being absolutely non-stretch- 
over edge of rim and off the wheel when the car is in motion, able, the tire cannot be forced over the edge of rim, inflated, 
unless it is kept fully inflated and held on by a series of or deflated, but is held safely in place at all times. No lugs or 
special short lugs or staybolts. staybolts are used. 

Hard to operate: Tire-changing on the rim after it is Easy to operate: Tire changing on the loose, quick de- 
removed from the wheel is an impractical, unspeakable tachable rim is reduced to simplicity itself by the detachable 
nuisance owing to the necessity of fitting such lugs or staybolts. side-ring feature and the absence of lugs or staybolts. 
Another drawback: When tire mishaps occur after Drawback abolished: After the spare inflated tires have 
the spare tires have been used, this demountable rim is been used, any desired number of changes may be made right 
worse than useless owing to the difficulty of preparing a on the wheel, the same as if only regular quick detachable 
tire on the loose rim. rims were used, 


The one and only way to secure a practical and up-to-date device for quick and easy tire-changing is to request 
Firestone Demountable Rims. Furnished by specification on new cars. Applied on short notice to any cars. 


Send for Demountable Rim Book 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. pet. 02": AKRON, OHIO 
































Unlock the rim with dam- 
aged tire, and substitute 
a spare rim with already 
inflated tire. No loss of 
time ; no exertion or an- 
noyance; notire-pumping. 


addresses and 
ave a personal 
demonstration : 


Direct Factory Branches: 
Boston, Mass., 145 Columbus 
Avenue; Chicago, Ill.,1442 Michi- 
gan Avenue; Cleveland, Ohio, 1918- 
22 Euclid Avenue; Detroit, Mich., 
240-2 Jefferson Avenue; Los Angeles, 
Cal., 957 South Main Street; NewY ork City, 
233 W. 58th Street; Philadelphia, Pa., 256 
North Broad Street ; Pittsburgh, Pa., 5904 Penn 
Avenue; St. Louis, Mo., Cor. 23rd and Olive 
Streets; Seattle, Wash., 918 East Pike Street. 


General Distributing Agencies: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 333 E. Fifth Street; Columbus, Ohio, 19 Nx 
Fourth Street; Dallas, Tex., 347 Commerce Street; Denver, Colo., 
28 Colfax Avenue; Havana, Cuba, Aramburu 8 y 10; Kansas City, 
Mo., 1737 Grand Avenue; Louisville, Ky., 542 S. Third Street; 
Memphis, Tenn., 121 Union Aennue; Mexico City, Mex., La Calle 
Dolores No. 6; Milwaukee, Wis.. 568 Market Street; Minneapolis, Mian., 
311 S. Fifth Street; Omaha, Neb., 2127 Farnum Street; Portland, Ore., 510 
Alder St; Rochester, N.Y.,68-72 North Ave.; Salt Lake City, Utah, 62 Market 
St; Savannah, Ga., Cor. Perry and Drayton Sts.; Wichita, Kant., 143 Market St, 


























































Ye Yrctier 
UXURY ina car is as much a matter of engine 
building as it is of upholstery. Luxury as 
expressed in a Pierce-Arrow means efficiency 


first, attractive design second, a perfectly appointed 


car, built around a thoroughly tried-out machine. 
THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Licensed under Selden Patent. 








